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PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
No. 1. 
NOBODY’S DOG. 








worry him, for he bites at it now and then aimlessly, 
then looks up with a hopeless appealing glance, as 


| much as to say, “ I know I am looking like a fright 
: but I can’t help it! Where is HE? and where am f, | 


ES, there he comes again! Look at him! Whose | 


degishe? Weare sitting around the little 
deck-house of the Savannah steamer, in that languid 


state of endurance which befalls voyagers, when | 


and what does it all mean ?” 


But the caresses of the fair-haired lady inspire | 


him with a new idea. 


He will be “nobody’s dog” no longer; he will 


|- choose a mistress. 
| 


though the sky is clear and the heavens blue, and | 


the sea calm as a looking-glass, there is yet that 
gentle, treacherous, sliding rise and fall, denomi- 
nated a ground-swell ! 

Reader, do you remember it? Of all deceitful 
demons of the deep this same smooth, slippery, 
cheating, ground-swell is the most diabolic. Be- 
cause, you see he is a mean imp—an underhanded, 
unfair, swindling scamp, who takes from you all the 
glory of endurance. Fair to the eye, plausible as 
possible he says to you, “ What’s the matter? 
Whatcan you ask brighter than this sky, smoother 
than this sea, more glossy and calm than these 
rippling waves ? How fortunate that you have such 
an exceptionally smooth voyage !” 

And yet look around the circle of pale faces fixed 
in that grim expression of endurance, the hands 
belonging to them resolutely clasping lemons,—those 
looks of unutterable, repressed disgust and endur- 
ance. Are these people sea-sick? Oh, no! of course 
not. “Of course” says the slippery, plausible demon, 
“these people can’t be sick in this delightful weather, 
and with this delightful smooth sea!” 

But here comes the dog! now slowly drooping 
from one to another, the most woe-begone and de- 
jected of all possible dogs. Not a bad-looking dog 
either, not without signs about him of good dog 
blood ! 

We say one to another, as we languidly review his 
points: “His hair is fine and curly ; he has what 
might be a fine tail“were it not drooping in such 
abject dejection and discorragement. Evidently 
this 18 a dog that has seen pvetter days—a dog that 
has belonged to somebody and taken kindly to 
petting.” His long nose and great limpid half-human 
eyes have a suggestion of shepherd-dog blood about 
them. 

He comes and seats himself opposite and gazes at 
you with a pitiful, wistful, intense gaze, as much as 
to say—“ Oh, do you know where HE is? and how 
came I here? poor, miserable dog that I am.” He 
walks in a feeble, discouraged way to the wheel- 
house, and sniffs at the salt water that spatters 
there, gives one lick and stops and comes and sits 
quietly down again; it’s “no go.” 

“Poor fellow, he’s thirsty,” says one, and the 
Professor, albeit not the most nimble of men, climbs 
carefully down the cabin-stairs for a tumbler of 
water, brings it up and places it beforehim. Eagerly 
he laps it all up, and then, with the confiding glance 
of a dog not unused to kindness, looks as if he would 
like more. Another of the party fills his tumbler 
and he drinks that. 

“Why, poor fellow, see how thirsty he was! 
I wonder whose tdog he is?” “ Somebody ought 
to see to this dog!” are comments passing round 
among the ladies, who begin throwing him bits of 
biscuit, which he snaps up eagerly. 

“ He’s hungry, too! Only see how hungry he is! 
Nobody feeds this dog. Who does he belong to?” 

One of the ship’s stewards passing, throws in a 
remark, “That dog’s sea-sick! that’s what’s tite 
matter with him. It won’t do to feed that dog—it 
won’t—it'll make terrible werk.” 

Evidently some stray dog that has come aboard 
the steamer by accident, looking for a lost master 
perhaps, and now here he is alone and ferlorn—no- 
body’s dog ! 

One of the company, a gentle, fair-haired young 
girl, begins stroking his rough, dusty hair, which, 
though fine and capable of a gloss, if well kept, now 
is full of sticks and straws. An unseemly patch of 
tar disfigures his coat on one side, which seems to 


From that moment he is like a shadow to the fair- 
haired lady ; he follows her steps everywhere, 
mournful, patient, with drooping tail and bowed 


head, asa dog not sure of his position, but humbly | 


determined to have a mistress, if dogged faith and 
persistency can compass it. She walks the deck 
and tick! tick! pitapat! go the four little paws 
after her. She stops—he stops and looks wistful. 


Whenever and wherever she sits down he goes and | 


sits at her feet and looks up at her with eyes of un- 
utterable entreaty. 
The stewards passing through the deck-house 


give him now and then a professional kick, ané he | 


sneaks out of one door only to walk quietly round 
a corner and in at the other, and place himself at her 


tions. 
pities him, and gives him morsels of biszuit out of 
her stores. Evidently she belongs to the band of 
dog-lovers. In the tedious dullness of the three days’ 


feet. Her party laugh and rally her on her attraz- | 
She now and then pats and caresses and | 


voyage the dog becomes a topic, and his devotion to | 


the fair-haired lady an engrossment. 

We call for his name. The stewards call him 
“ Jack,” but he seems to run about as well for one 
name as another, and it is proposed to call him 
“Barnes,” from the name of the boat we are on. The 
suggestion drops from want of energy in our very 
demoralized company to carry it. Not that we are 
sea-sick, one of us. Oh, no! Grimly upright, always 
at table and eating our three mealsa day, who dares 
intimate that we are sick! Perish the thought! 
Itis only a dizzy, headachy dullness, with an utter 
disgust for every thing in general that creeps over 
us, and Jack’s mournful face reflects but too truly 
our own internal troubles. 

But at last here we are at Savannah and the 
Scriven House, and the obliging waiters rush out 
and take us in and do for us, with the most exhaus- 


j 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tive attention. Here let us remark on the differ- | 


ences in hotels. In gome you are waited on sourly ; 


in some, grudgingly ; in some, carelessty; in some, | 
with insolent negligence. At the Scriven House you | 
are received like long-expected friends. Everything | 


is at your hand, and the head-waiter arranges all as 
benignantly as if he were really delighted to make 
you comfortable. 
Scriven House, where there is everything to make 
the wayfarer enjoy himself. 

Poor Jack was overlooked in the bustle of the 


steamer and the last agonies of gettinglanded. We | 


supposed we had lost sight of him forever. Butlo! 
when the fair-haired lady was crossing the hall to 
her room, a dog, desperate and dusty, fought his 
way through the ranks of waiters to get to her. . 

“Ttisn’t our dog; put him. out gently, don’t hurt 
him,” said the young lady’s father. 


' 








“ nobody’s dog,” with no rights to life, liberty, er pur- 
suit o° happiness, we have no means of knowing. 

But the measureless depth of dumb sorrow, want, 
woe, entreaty that there are in a wandering dog’s 
eyes is something that always speaks much to us. 
Degs in particular which seem to leave their own 
kind to join themselves to man, ard only feel their 
own being complete when they have formed a 
human friendship. It seems like the ancient legends 
of those incomplete natures a little below humanity 
that needed a human intimacy to develop them. 
How much dogs suffer mentally isa thing they have 
ro words to say, but there is no sorrow deeper 
than that in the eyes of a homeless, friendless, mas- 
terless deg. We rejoice, therefore, to learn that one 
portion of the twenty thousand dollars which the 
ladies of Boston have raised for “ Our Damb Ani- 
mals’ is about to be used in keeping a home for 
stray dogs. 

Let no one sneer at this. If among the five spar- 
rows sold for two farthings, not one is forgotten by 
our Father, certainly it becomes us not to forget the 
peor dumb companions of our mortal journey— 
capable, with us, of love and its sorrows, of faithfal- 
ness and devotion. 

There is, we are told, a dog who haunts the sta- 
tion at Revere, daily looking for the return of a 
master he last: saw thére, and who, alas! will never 
return. There are, many times and oft, dogs strayed 
from families, accustomed to kindness aad petting, 
who have lost all they love and have none to care 
for them. To give such a refuge till they find old 
masters or new, seems only a part of Christian 
civilization. 

The more Christ’s spirit prevails the more we feel 
for all that can feel and suffer. The poor brate 
struggles and suffers with us, companion of our 
mysterious travel in this lower world, and who has 
told us that he may not make a step upward in the 
Beyond ? 

For our own part we like that part of the poor 
Indian’s faith— 


“ That thinks, admitted to yon equal sky, 
His faithful dog shali bear him company.” 





CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP. 
BY EDWARD E. TALE. 


HE justice and good sense of the editorial ‘sug 
gestions on the “ Neglect of Worship” in the 

last Christian Union (Jan. 24) tempt one to examine 
the habit of worship in Congregational Churches, to 
find what is the cause and what the cure of a certain 


| hardness or dryness generally charged upon such 


So we had a golden time at the | 


worship. 
It is the more remarkable because of the great 


| breadth and elasticity of system which the Congre- 


But Jack was desperate, and fought for his mistress | 
and bit the waiter that ejected him, and, of course, | 


got kicked with emphasis into the street. 
the window saw Jack watching slyly outside of 


tunity to cast himself at the feet of his chosen pro- 
tectress. : 

“TfIcan only see her, all will yet be right,” he 
says to himself. 

We left Savannah in the cars that afternoon and 
the last we heard of Jack he had been seen follow- 
ing the carriage of his elected mistress in a drive to 
Bonaventure. 

What was the end of the poor dog’s romance we 
have never heard. Whether he is now blessed in 
being somebody’s dug—petted, cared for, caressed ; 





or whether he roves the world desolate-hearted as 


The next morning one of our party looking out of | 


the hotel. Evidently he was waiting for an oppor- | 





gational theory admits. An Episcopal pricst may 
feel hampered in matter of ritual. But no Congre- 
gational minister or Church is under any bonds what- 
ever. The boldest platform-maker has never sug- 
gested the slightest limitation in the method of ser- 
vice which any ehurch in the Congregational order 
mayagreeupon. A Congregational Church may intro- 
duce any form of the Roman service if it chooses ; 
it may use the whole Cathedral servie2 of the Church 
of England; it may, if it will, adopt the silent ser- 
vice of the Quakers; the members of the congrega- 
tien may take part as Gov. Dadley and Gov. Win- 
throp did in eld daysin Boston; the people may re- 
spond with “Amen,” or “ Praise the Lord!” as our 
brethren do ameng the Methodists. Every method 
of public worship is permitted ; yet, in practice, the 
Congregational Churehes sink into the most fixed 
routine of any. 

In one of the oldest churches in England, which 
was regarded as most sublimely Ritualistic, [ have 
seen a young layman, in colored coat and other 
worldly dress, step into the reading-desk when the 
proper moment came, and relieve the clergyman by 
reading the Old Testament lesson. It appeared to be 
considered as a thing, of course. After he had done 
he went back into his pew. I think if any layman 
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did that in any Congregational Church in Boston or 
in New York he would find himself named as an 
eccentric in the newspapers. I think the congrega- 
tion would suspect heresy, and the innovation would 
not be repeated. 

It is certainly curious, again, that the Congrega- 
tional Churches, which profess that in the people 
are vested all rights of ordination and of govern- 
ment in the body, should, on the whole, give the 
people least to do or sayin public worship; while 
the Episcopal Church, in whose theory the people 
are not kings and priests, should give them a much 
larger share in the conduct of worship, and, on the 
whole, take more evident interest in their union in 
worship. 

The stiffness of our routine in the Congregational 
Churches does not arise, asI believe, from any per- 
tinacious adherence on the part of congregations to 
what is called “the old Puritan way.” Itis prob- 
ably due rather to the pertinacity of the clergy, who 
are trained in the schools of theology to consider the 
sermon the most important part of theservice. Most 
yeung ministers are, therefore, when they enter on 
their duty, comparatively ill at ease in other parts of 
the service. They do not feel fairly in the work they 
have prepared for till the preaching part of it begins. 
A man’s habit is formed in his younger ministry, and 
he follows on in the way he found when he began. 
Such habits, once formed, are hard to change.. 

But any minister who cares to vary the Congrega- 
tional service, as now established by custom, will 
find no difiiculty in his congregation’s indifference. 
If, for instance, a minister really feels that his people 
would he aniekened in + -irit by joining more freely 

. rise will select in the book of 
<presses either the thanks- 
which he wishes them to 
les in the pews as well as 

only to say—not apologet- 
. “ experiment,” but with | 
ug of .2e necessity of the case— 
that he wishes them to read with him that Psalm in 
union, or alternately, ashe may please, and the peo- 
ple will doit. If he asks them to respond, as was 
the custom of the church of the first century, they 
will respond more fully and intelligently than our 
brethren in the Episcopal Church are apt to do. For 
in the arrangement of the Psalter in the book of 
Common Prayer, there are a good many psalms 
which people do not like to use now. ‘There is also, 
a great dcal too much for one service. But the nine- 
teenth psalm, or the twenty-third, or the hundred 
and eighteenth, are fit for all time,and a congrega- 
tion which has had no “experience” in a liturgy, 
can, and will, read them with even more spirit tuan 
one which has been too much used to galloping over 
the ground. 

Many of our readers have been delighted in En- 
gland with the responsive choral service of the Caths- 
drals. Very satisfactory itis. But it is a s2rvice 
ascompletely within the reach of any Congrega- 
tional Church, which has a large and well-trained 
Sunday-school, asit is of half the Cathedrals in En- 
gland. Why arethe chances of remarkable voicas 
in an insignificant cathedral town in England any 
better than those in the large well-established church 
of a town of the same size here? Certainly one is 
as well-pleased with such music, when the children 
or young people of the church itself unite init, as he 
is if, as the hour of evening service approaches, he 
see a scattering line of grocers’ boys, butchers’ boys, 
errand boys and the rest scuttling up through the 
close to the cathedral as fast as they may, hurrying 
on their somewhat war-worn surplices and filing - 
into place, that they may be ready for the “ Cantate 
Domino.” Ido-not mean, in the least, that these 
young people sing the worse for being butchers’ boys 
or grocers’ boys, only that when their littie com- 
pany is the only one that pours up from the Sarum 
or Barchester to which the cathedral belongs, the 
singing lacks an element which it certainly does 
have when the members of our own household jcia 
in the strain. I have seen in England, also, tho* 
church service carried through with no choir at all 
but the admirably-trained Sunday-school children. 

I make these only as two suggestions as to what 
may, in any church, be done by way of ex- 
tending the rigidity of Congregational ritual. I 

shall be glad, in the same connection, to say some- 
thing at another time of what may be the dangers, 
and what may be the advantages of what have 
been called “Vesper Services” in some of our 
churches. 
SouTm CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Boston. Jan. 80. 1872. 











—a the Brooklyn Academy of Music, a free reli- 
gious service is now held every Sunday evening. 
The exercises are under the charge of the Rev. Henry 
M. Powers, and special pains are taken, by the pro- 








vision of good musie, etc., to make them attractive. 


TWILIGHT. 


TS filmy veil o’er summer skies 
It drew, and cooled their fervid dyes. 


With tenderer tint, on field and dell, 
The light across the landscape fell: 


. It flushed on tired Childhood’s cheek, 
And said: ‘‘Thy dreamy pillow seek!’’ 


To Plowman at his cottage door, . 
It whispered: ‘‘ Rest! day’s toil is o’er.”” 


To wistful Watcher by the sea: 
“The morn may bring thy ship to thee!” 


It crowned the Saint upon his bier: 
“Sleep well, God’s own !—the night is here!’’ 


Kissed off the tears from weeping eyes: 
* Have faith !|—the day again shall rise!’ 


Its passing ray, through chancel pane, 
Wrote on the urn: * This life is vain!” 


The spire’s gold cross, athwart the sky, 
Flashed its last words: ‘*’Tis gain to die!” 


And thus, with vari-colored thought, 
Were evening shadows interwrought. 


Thus to the Earth the fading light 
Gave benediction of the night. 
COLORADO. 





THE WAY TO BEAR UNJUS1 
CRITICISM. 


BY E. 8S. NADAL. 


‘* Swear not at all, since by thy curse 
Thine enemy is none the worse.” 

\LOUGH thus wittily paraphrases the third com- 
mandment. This consideration,if not the highest, 
is at least a very sensible one. Not only is your enemy 
none the worse, but you yourself are none the better. 
You are certainly letting him get too much the best 
of you, when besides being unable to revenge the 
injuries you have received at his hands, you consign 
yourself of your own volition to a purgatory of hate 
and pain. Your enemy, far apart, does not hear your 
bitter curses and imprecations; if he did, perhaps 
they would afford him much pleasure. When we 
think of how great this universe is, of how many 
things there are to look at, and think about, what 
folly it seems that a man should converge his whole 
attention upon a single enemy solely in order that 
hemay make himself miserable! But it is easy enough 
to demonstrate on paper the folly of any passion. 
Reason js the preservative element in man; passion, 
the destructive. And it is a familiar thing for people 
to prefer destruction, though their copy-books told 
them in childhood, and they themselves very well 
know that they are choosing the worse part. I know 
one man who has two moods so dissimilar that they 
seem to be tenants alternately occupying the frame 
ofhis body. One isa spirit lovable, gentle and hu- 
man; the other, mean, envious, bitterly vindictive, 
despicable. And so distinct are these two spirits that 
when one comes in the other seems to move out. 
The countenance which at one time invites and 
pleases becomes sinister, the eyes are like loop-holes 
of perdition, his spirit seems to lubricate and saturate 
itself with some liquid like the sweat of a vampire’s 
wing. I confess to a feeling of disappointment often 
in visiting menageries. I wonder that the corruga- 
tions in the countenance of a Bengal tiger, when 
“ poked up” by his keeper, express so little. In the 
face of no angry animal wi® you see the same in- 
tensity of rage, the same odious accuracy as in the 
countenance of an enraged man or woma. My ac- 
quaintance knew full well the impolicy of all his 
rages. If every imprecation had sent a soul to per- 
dition one fails to see what advantage it would have 
been to him. As it was, however, not a man that I 
ever heard him curse was one whit the worse for it, 
while he himself succeeded effectually in turning a 
spirit amiable and companionable into one bitter, 
vindictive and unlovely. As all men who fail in 
character do, he preferred the destructive element in 
his nature for his guide and ruler. Swift's bitterness 
and misanthropy was of an exactly similar kind. It 
was not the result of any conclusions of his intellect ; 
it existed directly in spite of these. What augmented 
his bitterness was the sense that he had of his owa 
volition chosen the worse part. But ill-treatment 
had supplanted reason by rage. It became a necessity 
of his nature to concentrate his vision upon the evil 
and the unsightly. What was ugly and mean in life 
came to have for him a repellant but irresistible fas- 


cination. He knew that Celia loved her brother and . 


loved her sweetheart, bat he could not for tha life of 
him keep his eyes off of the pimples on her face. 
Men who would think it weak to repine or los2 
their self-control under sickness or any accidental 
reverse feel themselves at liberty to angrily resent 
and quarrel with injustice. They forget that injus3ice 
is one of the inevitable human ills, just like earth- 
quake or pestilence. They should expect it, take it 
into account and make room for it. We see it is ver7 
unwise to meet it bitterly or to allow ourselves to b2 
diverted from other aims to make a basine33 of 





punishing our persecutors. But as lam now looking 
at the question froma what all good people would 


agree to call inferior ground, I wish to inquire what. 


18 the most politic method of behavior when unjust- 


ly accused? Especially, what is the best way to mest. 


the paiticular accusation. 

“ Who excuses himself, accuses himself,” 
the French say. A wise man once said to me “Never 
explain.” Another wise man put down in his note- 


book, “ Never sorry not to have written,” or, in other. 


words, that he had often made a fool of himself when 
he had spoken, but that time spent in doing nothing 
he always found profitably employed. Of course,. 
such maxims people of sense will take with reserva- 
tion. Sages propound them; fools implicitly follow 
them. There is a kind of whipped prudence we. 
often see in men of the world that iggnot admir-. 
able. It seems a mean confession to make, that the 
best thing one ean do at any given crisis is to hold 
one’s tongue, and yet that will be the advice of ninety 
out of every hundred men of ability and experience. 
These proverbs and deprecations have their truth, 
however. 

Very rarely can a man fully protect himself from 
an accusation by the clearest of explanations. Many 
will read his explanation and accept it, but maay 
more who have heard the charge will not listen t» 
the explanation, and while not holding him guilty, 
will nevertheless permit the charge to influence their 
way of thinking of him. An exzlanation which is 
necessarily long and complicated, had, as a rule, bet- 
ter never be made. You cannot get anybody to listen 
to you. No matterif the accused person is distin- 
guished, he is of so little consequence to any private 
citizen that he can have no hope of a hearing if 
he attempt a labored defense. If the denial is 
short and sharp, his chances are better. It may 
have been very well for Governor Hawley to answer 
the charge made against him by General Butler in 
the Massachusetts campaign Jast fall. The refuta-. 
tion was flat and decisive, and Governor Hawley, 
perhaps, did the best thing for himself. Such expres- 
sions, though as “brand” and “infamous,” should 
be ruled out as fashionable and pleonastic. When a 
man is called a liar, he is sufficiently “ branded,” and 
there is no difference between a “lie ’ anda “ infam- 
ous lie.” 

Governments can afford best of all to answer cal- 
umnies. A private individual may hope to be over--. 
looked; he may do so even if a good man, for ob- 
servation is sometimes mistaken. But governments 
cannot escape it; everybody must think something 
of their rulers; if anykody can be heard it is they. 
Our own government was quite right in putting the 
Catacazy matter before the public; it would have 
been better had it been done sooner. But in the cas2 
of any single citizen unjustly accused, the best refu-. 
tation, and that which will win in the end, is the 
argument of a man’s life. 

If that is good, the sense of the fact is sure one day 
to leaven the whole lump 6 public opinion. This is 
true of private and public men equally. When public 
men have been a certain length of time before the 
world, we get to have that intimate and satisfactory 
notion of them that we acquire of the characters of 
those we know personally. The world knows. that. 
Gladstone, Greeley and Sumner are gvod men, 


though it has a pretty correct idea of their faults. ° 


and shortcomings. It knows, too, that Disracli is a 
clever trifler, though it is not insensible to his tal- 
ents and good qualities. 

I suppose there is no country in the world where it. 
pays so poorly to refute slander as here. I know of 
no 7éle less enviable than that of an American with 
a grievance. All the world over people cross the 
street to elude a man who will: pour a tale of wrong 
and injustice in their ears. But in this country the 
lot of such aperson is exceptionably hard. In En- 
gland, a man like Sir Spencer Robinson, who was 
lately turned out of the Admiralty, gets all the jour- 
nals by the ears, arguing over the justice of his dis- 
mission. Here he would hardly have a “ personal,” 
much less an editorial, and such little notice as was 
taken of him would have been very acquiescent. I 
do not at all approve of this gtate of t.ings, Ta> 
difference is entirely in favor of England. In the 
first place they have a much greater number of ed- 
ucated men in journalism than we, and justice is the 
instinct of educated men. Then their journals have 


a large highly-educated audience. The virtue3, abili-: 


ties, or deficiencies of their public men are rightly 
matters of importance to them. The conceited, half- 
educated American public undervalues leadership. 
Moreover, they think that if the public man is treat- 
ed unjustly he is no worse off than plenty of other 
people of their acquaintance. “We can’t give our 
sympathy to one hundredth part of the unfortunat2 
people we know—infinitely more unfortanate than 
the maltreated politician, for he has bread for hi3 
wife and family, and a social position far above ours. 
Why should we go out. of our way to look into his 
grievances?” The answer to this natural reflectio2 
is first, that it is of particular importance that the 
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characters of public men be rightly judged, and 
secondly, that the fact of there being so much in- 
justice in the world does not relieve us from our 
obligation to be as just as we may. 

Though we may not admire this peculiarity of our 
countrymen, we must at least acknowledge it asa 
fact, and guide our speech and action accordingly. 
Where people will not listen, it is neither dignity 
nor policy to speak. The present is too valuable to 
spend a great deg) of it in trying to make man under- 
stand that our past has been better than they think. 
Injustice will not do an honest man very much 
haim; the world is for us as we choose to look out 
uponit. The past is gone; the present and the 
future we have alone to consider ; and no reasonable 
man will embitter years which he has yet to make 
or mar for the sake of moments gone beyond recall! 
and endeavour. 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK" 


HENKY WARD BEECHER. 


€OD AS SEEN BY MEN. 
Frmay Evenina, Feb. 2, 1872. 


ce would be a matter of profound interest if we 

had the power of looking so far into the spirit of 
Christian men and women as to discern exactly waat 
was theimage, in their minds, of God in Christ; what 
was the vision toward which they prayed. 

It is scarcely to be supposed that any two of us see 
exactly alike. Itis very dcubtful whether one of us 
sees any physical object just as another seesit. We 
know that there is a difference with regard to color and 
form. It is probable that there is, also, with regard to 
magnitudes. 

This difference between persons in respect to their 
power may be supposed to be greater in the use of the 
reason than in the use of the senses. And it may be 
supposed to be still greater in the use of the imagina- 
tion, without which religion is nothing but an ethical 
and practical cystem. Faith, that which enters within 
the veil, that which sees the invisible; that which deals 


with absent qualities; that which fashions into some | 


new form the scattered fragments of life—varies in 
quantity, intensity, creativeness, and continuity. It 
runs through a long scale of variations in different per- 
sons. It eannot but be, therefore, that the result of 
their thinkings willbe very different when they are 
thinking about the same thing, and when as nearly as 
possible the portrait, if Imayso say, the thought of 
God comes to be daguerreotyped on their moral con- 
‘sciousness. | 

Now, I put the question to you, When you think of 
Christ as your Saviour, how many of you think of 
him historically, so to speak, running your thoughts 
along the level horizon back to Jerusalem ? How many 
of ycu attempt to move toward him as he was on the 
earth? How many of you think of him as he is, as- 
cended above, and glorified in the heavenly estate ? 

Both things are to bo done; but our living Christ is 
cur Christ, indeed. The present help in time of trouble 
must be aheavenly,' glorified Christ. And yet, if we 
give ourselves the fullest range of fancy in the con- 
struction of a vision of Christin heaven, how shall we 
do other than produce a vagrant, uncertain, and per- 
haps very dangerous conception of Christ? The ma- 
terial out of which we are to fashion our notion of 
‘‘ present help ” must be gathered from the historical 
records—the four Gospels—together with so much ex- 
pcsition of them as is found in the Acts and Letters of 
the Apcstles. We are to use these as materials or 
mcdels. Therefore, we cannot familiarize ourselves 
with the scenes of the Saviour’s life too completely 
ard vividly. If one is unfamiliar with the sacred Rec- 
erd, and thinks of Christin the heavenly land, it isa 
Christ of ihe human conception purely. Butif, when 
he lifts up his thought to that land, and fashions the 
Christ to whom he speaks and prays, he at once has 
pourirg into his memory, and through it into his im- 
agiration, all the scenes of Christ’s earthly life, or any 
cons:derable part of them, selected, and bearing on 


ecme one trait, or in some one direction, then he has | 


the inspired Record itself to give form and acou- 
racy to that which he conceives of the heavenly 
state. 

After the process of gatheringour materials with 
which to form our conception of Christ from the Record 
itself, there comes another process—namely, that pro- 
cess by which we transfer these historic materials from 
the dead form of the letter, and give them living 
power. And herein it is that the imaginatious of men 
serve them. This is what I understand to he the pro- 
vince of faith, which is nothing but the imagination 
acting in respect to the highest moral truths and 
moral sentiments. 

Ido not know how it may be with you; but I have 
afacein my mind whenI think of Christ. Itis not 
always just the same; and yet, though it varies, it is 
variable within very narrow limits. I cannot conceive 
of aspirit. Ican conceive of an abstract force, such 
as magnetism, or attraction of gravitation, or cohesion; 
but I cannot form a conception of a personal being to- 
ward whom my will and my affections move, without 
having something definite in my mind. It is indis- 
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rensable that I should have a clear, distinct idea of a 
rerson in God. 

God has been pleased, in Jesus Christ, to present the 
aspect of a Father to us. ‘ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father,”’ saith the Master himself; and when 
I lock cut into the heavenly estate, I do discern Jesus. 
There are various moods and methodsin which the 
ccnception comes. Sometimes I have a conception of 
glory. Sometimcs I have a conception of attitude. 
Tome Christ is sometimes sitting. Sometimes he is 
standing. Sometimes he beckons. So.x:etimes I think 
of him as with outstretched arms. SometimesI see 
him witha clear and piercing look. In my imagina- 
ticn all these details vary; butI have some general 
conception of form. And that form is filled up by the 
elements which I find in his earthly life. I clothe him 
wiih the same simplicity, the same gentleness, and the 
same sympathy, which he manifested in his earthly 
career. I think of bim as full of the things which were 
most prcminentand remarkable in hisearthly life, and 
as giving thema heavenly beauty and power and free- 
G@cm. To make him infinite is impossible to our imag- 
ination; for no man can conceive of infinity. 

I can therefore give a glorious form to the Saviour, 
thcugh it is indefinite, varied, made up of the traits 
which are revealed in the New Testament, and brought 
home to me severally by my own particular wants. In 
some mocds I havea trinmphing Saviour; in some 
mcods asympathizing Saviour; and in some moods a 
teaching Saviour. At certain times he is a forgiving 
and patient Saviour. In other cases he isa rebuking 
and severe Saviour—severe in love. The mode of divine 
presentation follows the special want that I have. 

£0 itisin our lower life. When we are thirsty we 
think of cooling fluids of every kind. When we are 
hungry we call up to ourselves the table, or, it may be, 
the luscious fruits of summer. When we are tired of 
barrenness and unfurnished rooms we think of flowers 
and frescoes and pictures. The faculiics have a hun- 
ger in them, and they call out for certain aspects of 
nature. And in cur higher life the different moods 
which we are in create various necessities; andl these 
necessities call out; and we gather together the attri- 
butes of the divine character, and form them int» the 
person of Jesus Christ, and bring them near so that 
they answer the special wants of our spiritual nature. 

Thcre are certain experiences superinduced upon 
these, of which I shallnot speak now. I have nodoubt 
that. there are special representations made to men. I 
do not doubt that there are hours of glory which, as we 
cannot get them by seeking, are not tobesought; and 
which, as they come to particular persons, by reason 
of special organizations, special conditions, or special 
experiences in life, are to remain special and persona). 
Ido not doubt that there are visions. That the com- 
munication between us and the spirit-world is, under 
ceitain circumstances, very much nearer and clearer 
ikan we are accustomed, in our balder philosophy, to 
think, I do not doubt. But the ordinary, the familiar 
and daily forms of thought, in which Christ is to us 
bread, the loaf, the water of life, the door, the way; 
the aspects in which Jesus Christ comforts us, and 
alides with us—these, it seems to me, belong to all men 
alike; and one of the signs of fruitfulness in our in- 
ward spizitual life, is the fruitfulness of the conception 
which we have of the radiant Saviour above. 

A great many persons cail that conception which 
they have “ Father.” I haveno objection to that. But, 
theugh they do not believe in Christ, if they should 
tell me what it was that they called Father, I should 
find that every bit of it was what they got from 
Christ, undera new name. Men who disazree in re- 
gard to the name of the Being whom they worship, are 
lcoking at the same Saviour, with the same qualities, 
and under thesame circumstances. And though there 
may be‘jealousy among worshipers of different faiths, 
there is no jealousy in heaven between the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. Whoever approaches any 
conception or view of God with childlike faith, with 
yearning love, with a real desire to know the truth and 
to follow it, will be accepted. God will not stand upon 
the etiquette of a grace which requires that everything 
shall be done according to a prescribed method, andin 
acertain way. He has a fatherly heart; and no father 
ever rebukes a child because it says mother, instead of 
father, when itrushes into the house after along ab- 
sence frcm home. Mother is father, and father is 
mother, so that the child’s love to either is love to the 
other, in ordinary circumstances. And if itis so with 
us on earth, how much more is it so with God in the 
heavenly land! 

I believe that we need more or less to materialize, 
before we can get a familiar and intimate feeling of 
God’s presence. I think I shall make myself bette 
understood if I relate an early emperience of mine. 

I was about four years old. when my second mother 
came into the family. I was put to bed in a ‘‘ trundle- 
bed,”’ as they then called it, upstairs. Charles and Har- 
riet and I allsleptin the same room. Wewent to bed 
about dusk at that time. We were expecting that 
father would come home with our ‘new mother,” that 
tight. Somebody had told us that we were going to 
have a new mother. I had rather an indistinct idea of 
how a new mother looked—or any mother; for I was 
only three years old when my own mother died, and 


- since then I had been under the care of Aunt Esther; 


but I had a feeling that it was going to be something 
very gocd. Every day we inquired when she was 
ccming. Finally, on a given day, when we were put 
to bed, we were told that very likely when we waked 
up in the morning we should find mother there. I re- 











member it as well as though it had been but yesterday. 
Just as we had all got into our trundle-beds upstairs, 
6cd had got through our frolics, and had settled down, 
and were about falling asleep, we heard aracket down- 
stairs; and every mother’s scn and daughter of us be- 
gan to halloo: “Mother! mother! morHerR!” And 
presently we heard a rustling on the stairs, and in the 
twilight we saw a dim shadow pass into the room, and 
somebcdy leaned over the bed and kissed me, and 
kissed Charles, and said: ‘‘Be good children, and I 
will see you more to-morrow.” . I remember very well 
how hsppy I was. I felt that I had a mother. I felt 
her kiss, and I heard her voice. I could not distinguish 
her features, but I knew that she was my mother. 
That word, mothcr, had begun to contain a great deal 
in my estimation. 

It secms to me it is very much in that way that God 
comes to human sculs—as a shadow, so to speak; with- 
cut apy great definiteness, and yet, with an attitude, 
2nd a love-producing action; without any clear, dis- 
tinct, reportable sensations, but producing some great 
Joy, conferring some great pleasure, as though some 
great blessing had come to us. 

Was not my mother’s presence real to us when, in 
the twilight of the evening, she for a moment Rovered 
cvcr us, and kissed us ‘‘ How do you do?” and “ Good- 
by”? And is it nota reality when the greater Mother 
and Faiher does the came to the souls of men in their 
twilight? 





WHAT COMES OF IT. 


\ J] HEN I first read Tennyson’s Last Tourna- 

mcnt I threw the book from mein despair! I 
had almest said a sharper word, but the hand of the 
mastcr cannot lose its grace, and the touch is still 


| delicate, though it brings to the light nothing but 


loathsomcness and decay. 

‘‘What is the matter with the Nineteenth Century, 
that even this loftiest and cleanest of poet-souls must 
show the taint at last? must take up the catch that 


| trelis frcm grosser lips, an 


| plighted faith a lie! 
| vcalivng age, this matter of t 
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eas though he loved it. 
Does 


+7 


itkat we must go back to t) R 
cecdents, and sing thus they loveu uuu uveuauu uicu, 
itis the way of the world; the centuries but repeat 
themselves? Only weare wiser in our generation ; we 
will make it our law that thus it shall be!” 

£tll, my faith in the laureate cannot waver, so I 
tcok up the bock again to study it anew. Andas I 
read, beiwecn the lincs the meaning grew. A picture 
of desolation, a sad, prophetic waraing,—“ and I shalt 
newer make thee emile again !”’ 

A state reeling to rottenness, an ache all through. 
In the king’s seat, Lancelot, gnawed by his own sin, 
ovcrlocking the mockery of the “ lawless joust.”” The 
universal palsy of indifference and skepticism, the 
Tourrament ef the Dead Innocence. There is no 
cherm in the portrait of the guilty Queen, who, harsh 
and embiitered, sits apart. ‘‘In her bower ail Was 
dark!”’ 

Lancelot’s musings are not to be envied as he 
watches, one by one, the halting knights go down be- 
fore the stranger’s arm. The horror, the wrong, the 
dimly-shaped trouble of the unconscious King, all 
gather round the scene and darken as they gather. 

And when the lovers, Tristram and Iseult, rise up 
before us in that low sea-sunset light, when all that 
could ever be urged by the opponent of marriage is 
embcdied in the lady’s scorn of her husband’s little 
soul; to her, even, in this hour of triumph over her 
far-off rival, the question comes, 

“Can it last? Will it change? 
when Iam old and gray ?”’ 

‘“* How darest thou, if lover, push me even 
In fancy from thy side, and set me far 
In the gray distance, half a life away, 
Her to be loved no more ? 
Swear to me thou will love me ev'n when old, 
Gray-haired, and past desire, and in despair.’’ 

In the question of Iseult lies a whole philosophy. 
She may love cn with steady faith and fixed; but he, 
when the charms are gone that held him, what of 
him? 

“Tf love may rove to seek its sweets at will, where 
shall it be for me then, whenI am old? An oath, an 
cath, to bind us together, we who can break oaths so 
well!” ; 

The shiver with which she listens to Tristram’s 
refrain, ‘‘We love but while wemay,”’ has a prophetic 
fury init. Her womanhood rises in rebellious horror 
at the man’s response. 

‘“* T swear no more. 
Vows! did ye keep the vow ye.made to Marx ?” 

If love be free to come, what hinders it to go? 


What will hold it 


“Bind metoone? The great world laughs at it, 

And worldiing of the worldamI. Weare not angels here 

Nor shall be : vows? I am woodman of the woods, 

And hear the garnet-headed jaflingale 

Mock them: my soul, we love but while we may.” 

Was there ever a woman could take this gospel 
home? 

It is a Dies Irae that the Last Tournament unfolds 
tous; a day of judgment; not of punishment, but of 
retribution, the after-math of sin! A mighty purpose 
thwarted and overthrown; the arm that overcame 
all Heathenesse, powerless now to resist this creep- 
ing horror, this mist of pollution and doubt that rises 
over the land to darken and lead men astray. 
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It is Alfred Tennyson’s protest against the gospel of 
animalism. 

It is the gospel of simple animalism that is preached 
to-day; a bold doctrine of the flesh and the se:893. 
That is not love which may be changed with every 
fleeting year, but something essentially diffz:rent and 
of lower origin. 

For some sentimentalists the gloss of the new doc- 
trine lies in the refinement it possesses. ‘ If the spirit 
of marriage be fled, why keep up its substance?’ is 
urged. . 

The spirit of marriage, what is it? A mere bond of 
the eye or the ear, a fancy of the hour? Not so—te 
solemn contract of two beings to hold together until 
eternity, through good report and evil report, in 
poverty and riches, in sickness and in health. 

And if the sickness be of the soul, if dullness or dif- 
ference intervene, is the contract now the le33 bind- 
ing? Married people grow apart, sometimes; the one 
soul may rise to heaven’s gate in purity ond devo- 
tion, and the other be clogged to earth with earthi- 
ness, but none the less are they consecrate to each 
other. 

And if the jarring and discord grow too heavy to be 
borne, and for the sake of decency and of their little 
‘children, they must lead separate lives, none the less 
do they belong to each other by their past and by the 
existence of those children. 

If a man or woman stand apart and lonely, and by 
that loneliness expiating a mistake in youth, a hasty 
choice, a marriage bought or sold, would there be in 
it no lesson, no sharp moral for the world around? 
If such a sorrow-laden life go on in uncomplaininz 
loneliness to its end, what volumes in it of doctrine 
and of warning! Let. us not mourn over such a 
stricken life; there are compensations everywhere in 
living for others, when self is banished out of sight. 

“There are men who never marry at all, and many 
more women than men, because they could not marry 
the choice of their inmost souls. Is it harder for this 
man er woman, thus apart, to live alone for a few 
years, than for a luckless wight of either sex to live 
alone uniil death, and never to have done anything 
but live alone?”’ 

Thus much for discordant marriages. Fer the rest, 
let us not take the sweet name of love in vain. 

* Love is not love 

Which alters, when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

Oh, no; it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

it is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height bo taken. 

Love's not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom.” 





COUNTRIFIED. 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON, 


EOPLE of average parts take on the social 

stomp of the place they live in, be it city or coun- 
try—its manners, domestic customs, modes of speech, 
of dre:s and of thought. 

So true is this, that a stranger coming from a region 
where different usages obtain, soon falls into the ways 
ef his new dwelling-place, and loses that distinctive 
individuality of garb and manner, which, with a cer- 
tain turn of speech, at first marked him as a new- 
comer. 

In large cities, wherever a circle is formed of the 
commonrun of people, this tendency to sameness is 
intensified. They all wear this because it is the style 
in their set. They use this word because it is current 
amongst them. They visit this person because every 
body else does; and goto that church because it is 
considered the proper thing to do; and they live in 
this street, or in that neighborhood, for similar rea- 
sons. In small towns we find faithful miniature edi- 
tions of all the stereotyped absurdities of the more 
populous life of the city. 

Among social conglomerations of this sort, original- 
ity is a crime, if it have not achieved greatnes;~ before 
appealing to their judgment. And “ eccentric” is the 
epithet from which they shrink with the sincerest feel- 
ing of horror of which they are capable. No! I had 
forgotten. There is one other descriptive term of 
which they are even more afraid, and thisis the word 
**countrified.”’ 

To be thus described is the greatest misfortune, ac- 
cording to tieir own estimate, that can come to such 
people, short of actual bankruptcy. Meanness, medi- 
ocrity, ignorance, ingrained coarseness, are to them 
bunt the thinnest trifles compared to the dreadful con- 
dition summed up in that one word. This is because 
it is the severest. terni of reproach in the vocabulary 
of fashion. And, with them, the fashion of a thing is 
much more than the thing itself. 

“Countrified’’ means to them a sun-burned face, 
rough hands, an untrained voice, an unsophisticated 
appetite, brusque manners, ungainly movements, bagg 
clothing, and an ill-assorted glare of color. From 
these antipatties we may fairly infer what is the stan- 
dard of culture and improvement in these second-rate 
town-circles. Thought, in such an atmosphere, re- 
volves chiefly about the cut of a coat, the set of a dress, 
the fashionable shade of a certain color, the acquiring 
of polite slang, a certain artificial carriage of the body, 
and a certain pitch of the voice; and, in all this, each 
persen aims to be as much like some other as possible. 

. 








Beiween the stereotyped chalkiness and milk and 
water of mediocre city life and the uninviting want of 
finish exhibited by the more exuberant rustic, what is 
there to choose? 

The degrading superficiality of the onesprings from 
the constant friction of people with few and weak 
ideas; the want of finish and.of regard for external 
things in the other, is caused by long residence in an 
isolated region sparsely inhabited by those with as 
few resources as himself; where taste is a word left 
to the dictionary-makers, and where the lesson of 
beauty which nature is constantly holding up 
to man, is never learned. The fault is never in the 
place, but in the people; though the general impres- 
sion asscciates a long residence at a distance from town 
with coarseness of appearance and manner. A person 
who gets nothing better than mental and physical 
clumsiness out of a long sitting under the ministra- 
tions of nature, will acquire something just as bad in 
another way from a prolonged familiarity with Broad- 
way cr the Bowery. 

For instance, let us take our friend of the roughred 
face, the badly-fitting clothes, the ungainliness about 
the feet, and the general hulkingness of outward do- 
meanor—remembering, aiways, that in this case only 
he is a person of shallow mind—and give him the ad- 
vantage of city life in a sphere about equal to that in 


which his country days have been passed. In dustime | 


his transformation will +2 complete. He is cilified; 
and now, what has been gained? He has lost, with his 
high health, his superabundant uncouthness of gesture 
and action. If he was a bad type of country, you'll 
find him Gegenerated—I use the word advisedly—intoa 
worse type ef city. He has grown flashy, and slangy, 
and brassy. Heis just as unpleasant to contemplate 
outwardly as he was before, though in a different way. 
But inwardly, the change is always much for the 
worse. He has rubbed off the countrified look; butif 
he was only coarse before, he is bad and coarse 
now. And how is it with the woman whoused to wear 
holly-hocks in her round hat, and sky-blue gloves with 
a green dress and a piece of purplish glass in a brass 
setting in the center of a rose-pink bow? If citifled 
for her means layers of red paint on a surface of white 
examel, Oroide jewelry by the pound, and a bushel 
braid of hair pinned to the back of her head, what 
does she gain by substituting city for country air? 


And is it so very much more horrible, under these cir- | 


cumstances, to savor of country than of city life? 

“You don’t look as if you came from the country,” is 
the most fluttering compliment you can pay to one with 
“rural district’? written all over his outer man, or her 
outer woman. And yet, why should the country pay 
this ill-appreciated and ill-founded homage to the city? 
Neither they of the city nor they of the country ob- 
ject to being called citified, not fully comprehending 
how much of reproach may be fairly involved in the 
term, but every body objects to being called countrified. 
It is, I think, because we imagine, without reasoning 
much about it, that refinement centers in cities. A 
certain sort of refinement does. But it is a kind of out- 
side varnish merely—at the root, a false refinement. 
This is proved by the fact that no soulis ever made 
better, or purer, or nobler by the common life of a 
large city. On the contrary, except in decided charac- 
ters, these qualities suffer more or less deterioration 
from constant friction with so much thatis base in 
humanity, and from being shut away from the va- 
grant but ever recurring suggestions of nature tending 
toward a higher sphere of thought. These come with 
blue skies, hazy hill-tops, long reaches of meadow, and 
peaceful sitting under one’s own roof-tree, and all the 
many occasions found in quiet country homes. 


Country homes! Ah yes! Remember them, young 
man and young woman from the country, when next 
you hear that afflicting phrase whispered behind your 
back: “He,” or she, ‘ is so countrified’”’—all because 
your shoes are not tighter than the skin of your feet, be- 
cause your gloves will button, and your clothes are 
made for comfert! Remember, then, what country 
homes of the right sort mean. They mean cleanliness 
and quiet. Room to live your own life and think your 
own thoughts. Immunity from a thousand aches and 
pains that haunt your city friends, and, consequently, 
longer and happier life. They mean plenty of blue 
sky and all the sunshine you want; and free, sweet 
winds and pure waters, and a world of other lovely 
things, for which the city can furnish no equivalent. 
Think of these things, and perhaps you won’t mind so 
much being called ‘ countrified.”’ 

But this being outwardly countrified, (when the 
term is well deserved) which has so much to do with 
every body’s reprobation of the epithet, is not a thing 
which comes exclusively of living out of the city. It 
is simply one form under which bad taste, or want of 
taste, of intelligence, of % sense of the fitness of things, 
manifests itself. He who exhibits bad taste in the 
country will not change his nature by going to 
the city. The vulgar are alike vulgar in all places, and 
amid all surroundings. There are as many epportuni- 
ties for cultivating true refinement in the country as 
there arein the city. It all hinges upon a person’s 
own degree of intelligence and self-respect. A true 
gentlemen is neither country-bred nor city-bred. A 
true lady is at home any where. Both are cosmo- 
politan. But there is no such stickler for good taste in 
externals as Nature. You may read her lessons at 
every hour of the day, in every changing hue and 
every fleeting shadew, from dawn to dark. And if 
to be countrified means, among other things, to be in 
harmony with Nature, then let us glory in it! 
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CAUGHT IN A WEB. 
BY JULIA ¢. R. DORR. 


HE clock was just pointing to half-past four, 
J cne afternoon early in December, whea Madge 
Peverly laid down her work and went to the window. 
Drawing the heavy crimson curtains farther back, she 
leaned her forehead against the window-pane and 
looked out. : 

‘Not a trace of color anywhere,” she said, after a 
short survey of the cold, wintry landscape. ‘Just 
dead black and whitc.”’ es 

Presently the door opened. 

‘Be you in here, Madge? Shall I light the lamps 
for you?” 

‘*Not quite yet, Martha. Father will not be home for 
half an hour, and there’s no hurry.”’ 

“Why, where be you, child? It’s dark as a pocket 
in here.’’ And the speaker, a tall spare woman of 
forty-five, with iron-gray hair, a homely rugged face, 
ard bands hardened by a life of labor, stepped into the 
reom and closed the door softly behind her. 

‘*Here Iam,” said Madge, extending her hand; ‘‘ here 
I am, in the window.”’ 

*“Curled up behind the curtain, all alone? Where's 
Harry ?”’ 

“JT wrapped him up and sent him down to the offiss. 
He wanted to walk up with father.’’ A 

*“‘ Ard you’ve been real lonesome this whole ble33e1 
afterncon,’ said Martha. ‘‘ Why didn’t you come out 
in the kitchen and see me? I’ve been making miuc2- 
pies.”’ . 

**T wanted to finish Harry’s mittens,’’ Madge re- 
plied, evasively. ‘“‘Sit down, Martha; you must ba 
tircd.”’ . 

“ Not I,”"—cropping into a chair, however. ‘It takes 
more than one batch of mince-pies to tire me ont. 
‘lhey’re first-rate, though. I rolled butter into the 
upper crust nize times, and if it ain’t flaky, it won’t 
be my fault.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Martha laid 
her hand lightly under Madge’s chin, and turned the 
delicate, finely-chiseled face toward her. 

“T want to see your eyes, if it ain’t too dark,’’ she 
said. 

They were tearless; but there was a look in them 
that went straight to Martha’s heart. 

“This never’ll answer,” she said, wrapping both 
arms about the young, black-robed figure. ‘It won’t 
do, child! Madge, your mother would rather have 
you forget all about her than to have you wretched 
and miserable because she was taken away from you.”’ 

But these words, well meant though they were, so 
brought back the memory of the tender love that had 
passed out of her life, that the young girl could scarce- 
ly bear it. Slipping out of Martha’s arms, she flew up 
stairs. 

‘“‘ There! now I’ve been and gone and done it!’’ ex- 
claimed the latter, in a spasm of self-reproach. “I 
might better have held my tongue. I wish to goodness 
Hugh Randolph would come home, though the land 
knows I never took no great of a fancy to him!”’ 

She lighted the lamps, straightened the hearth-rug, 
heaped more wood upon the great brass andirons, let 
fall the curtains, and then went out to see about muf- 
fins for tea. 

When, after an hour, Madge came down, the hall 
lamp was burning brightly; and‘in the parlor the soft 
light of the astral fell upon the books and pictures, the 
statuettes upon the mantel, and the brackets on the 
wall,hiding every defect and heightening every beauty. 
Through. the open door she could see Martha’s tea- 
table, with its white china, and glittering silver, and 
hear the merry hum of the kettle singing away in the 
kitchen. She had only time to think how pleasant it 
all was, how little her home lacked save the one thing 
that it must lack forever, when the door burst open, 
and Harry rushed in, laughing and rosy, and stamping 
his feet at a great rate. 

Harry, and Mr. Peverly, and some one else, too. 

“‘Spneak of’—an angel, for instance—‘ and he’s sure 
to be near,’ ” said Martha to herself, as she returned to 
the kitchen, after having placed the second installment 
of hot cakes on the supper-table. “I said I wished 
Hugh Randolph would come home, and here he is. I 
felt it in my bones that somebody was a-comin’, whea 
I stirred up these muffins.”’ 

“‘ How long do youremain at home this time, Hugh?” 
asked Mr. Peverly, when the tea-things were removed 
and Madge had gone up stairs to put Harry to bed. 

** All winter, sir,’’ was the reply. ‘‘There is. but 
little going on in our establishment at this season of 
the year, and I may as well be here as there. And, Mr. 
Peverly, when I go back I want to take Madge with 

e.”’ 
ier. Peverly’s countenance altered. 

“What! so soon? Why cannot boys and girls re- 
main children? How old are you, Hugh?” 

“Twenty-five, sir; and I shall be twenty-six, in the 
course of time.” 

“Wifty, if you live long enough. Youare as old asI 
was when I married Madge’s mother. It does not 
seem possible.” 

After a while he went on,— ‘ 

“‘T shall not withhold my consent, if you can gain 
Madge’s. But, Hugh, I advise you not to say anything 
to her just at present. I doubt whether she is in the 
mood for listening to such overtures. She misses her 
mother terribly. Wait a little longer.”’ 

A slight shade of annoyance passed over the young 
man’s face at these words. But just then Madge re- 
turned, and the matter was dropped. 
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There was no positive, down-right, out-and-out en- 
:gagement between Madge and Hugh. But for a long 
time now, ever since the last winter that their set went 
to the academy, there had been what young ladies call 
“a sort of an understanding” between them. The two 
families, Mr. Peverly’s and Mr. Randolph’s, had been 
on terms of friendly intimacy always; and gradually, 
without any very plain speaking on either side, it had 
come to bean understood thing that some day or other 
there would be a marriage that would unite them in 
still closer bonds. 

“She'll have somebody to brighten her up now,” 
thought Martha that night, as she hung up her brown 
“ delaine.” “I hope Hugh Randolph ’ll take good 
care of Ler, if he’s ever lucky enough to get her. But 
matrimony is a good deal like a rose-bush,—a few 
roses, if the slugs let ’em alone, and lots o’ thorns, 
whether or no!” 

If she had peeped into Madge’s room an hour later, 
she would have thought that the brightening process 
was not going on very rapidly. Madge had unbraided 


her long hair, and with the loose sleeves of her dress- 


ing-sack falling back from her bare, white arms, she 
was brushing the soft, brown tresses. But her hand 
moved more and more slowly, until at last it fell upon 
her lap. 

The girl was pained and disappointed. She had so 
longed for Hugh’s coming; hoping, half unconsciously, 
that bis presence might help to fill up the void in her 
life, And now that he had come, a vague feeling of 
unrest and dissatisfaction had taken possession of her. 
What did it mean? 

The December days grew shorter and colder, and at 
length it was the morning before Christmas. Hugh 
entered the pleasant sitting-room where Madge was 
busy with the family mending. As far as she might, 
she was striving to fill her mother’s place. He threw 
himself upon the sofa. 

“Come, Madge,” he said, after watching her for a 
moment; “do put away that table-cloth, or whatever 
it is,and give a fellow some attention. How can I 
talk when you are stitching away like a seamstress ?’’ 

She put down her thimble with a smile. 

‘Say on, Sir Oracle. I willlend you my ears.” 

He caught her hand, and drew her to a seat beside 
him. 

“IT bring a message from my mother,” he said. “We 
are going to have a Christmas party at our house to- 
morrow evening, and your fair presence is impera- 
tively demanded.” 

She shook her head. 

“Do not ask it, Hugh. Your mother is very kind, 
but I know you will not urge me to go. I cannot.”’ 

“Why not? Come, Madge, do be reasonable.” 

“Oh Hugh! if you knew how dreadful is the return 
of these anniversaries, you would notask why. Last 
Christmas—”’ 

_ But here her voice trembled, and she ceased speak- 
ing. 

“* Tsuppose it is hard,’ said Hugh, possessing himself 
of herhand. ‘ But, Madge, you must begin to go into 
society again some day; and when will you have a 
better time than now? You don’t intend making a 
recluse of yourself, I hope?”’ 

“T cannot answer for the future,” she sgid, sadly. 
“Do not urge me, Hugh. Tell your mother I would go 
if I could, but I cannot.”’ 

Hugh did not reply. Presently he rose to go, and 
Madge returned to her work with a sigh. 

In about ten minutes little Harry bounded into the 
room, dragging his sled behind him, while his face was 
all aglow. 

“Oh, Madge!” he cried, seizing her dress with both 
hands. ‘‘They’re going to have a Christmas tree over 
to Mr. Randolph’s, and Hugh says there’ll be lots of 
things on it for me,if I’ll make you take me over 
there! An engine that'll wind up and go, and an 
express-wagon with two horses and a driver, and aship, 
and a top, and—and—Oh Madge, he told me to tease 
you, and tease you; and I’m a-going to!” 

Madge drew a long breath, and pushed back her 
hair, with a wearied, harassed look. 

“Do not tease me, darling,’ she said, kissing the 
upturned, eager face. ‘‘Don’t,—it hurts me.”’ 

“But aren’t you going, Madge?” and the child’s eyes 
widened. 

‘*Sister does not want to.go, dear; she would not be 
happy there. Hush! hush! don’t cry, ‘Harry. Very 
likely I can get Martha to take you over, and that will 
do just as well.”’ 

“No! no!” sobbed the excited child. “It won’t 
either; Santa Claus won’t put a single thing on the 
tree for me unless you are there,—Hugh said so! And 
I want an engine that’il wind up and go, so much!”’ 

“Tl get you an engine, Harry. There! there! do 
not cry any more.”’ 

“But I want to sce the beautiful tree, all shining 
with tapers, and with an angel on the very tip-top. 
Just think of that, Madge! an angel with wings! Oh, 
I want to go! I must go!”’ 

All that day the child talked of the beautiful tree 
that had taken such strong hold of his imagination; of 
its gleaming tapers, its wonderful toys, and, more than 
all, of the angel on the very tip-top,—the white angel 
with wings. He poured the whole story into his 
father’s ears, ending with, 

“Do make her go, papa! I think she might go |!” 

“No; Ishall not make your dear sister go, my son. 
But really, Madge, I see no reason why you should not 
go to the party. Itis all in the family, you know;” 
and he laughed as he kissed her and went off to his 
dusiness. 





Poor Madge! She saw that she must fight her battles 
alone; and at last, thoroughly wearied out, and dread- 
ing the effect of the disappointment on Harry’s excita- 
ble temperament, she consented to go. 

Very fair and sweet she looked when she came down 
to the parlor Christmas night, her black dress relieved 
only by the white crape collar, and the white chrysan- 
themums at her throat and inher hair. Yet no one 
with a sympathetic nature could have failed to see 
that the eyes did not respond to the smiling lips, or to 
notice the constraint she was placing on herself. The 
wild-rose bloom upon her cheek came and went in 
sudden flushes ; and as she stood by the astral lamp, 
trying to button her glove, her hand trembled so that 
she gave up in despair. 

Mr. Peverly did notice it all. 

“‘T am afraid this is going to be too much for you, my 
daughter. Had you not better stay at home, after all? 
I did not dream you would find it so hard, dear.” 

“Tt is too late to change our plans,’ she said. “I 
will go now, as I am ready. But are you not going, 
father?” and she laid her hand upon his arm, caress- 
ingly. 

“JT had not thought of it,’’ he said. ‘You see I am 
not dressed. I thought Hugh was coming for you.”’ 

“So hets. But—I wish you would go, father.”’ 

“T will be ready in ten minutes, then,’’ was the re- 
ply. He took a lamp, and left the room, feeling that 
somebody was to blame; but whether it was Hugh, 
poor little Harry, or himself, he was at a loss to de- 
termine. 

Mr. Randolph’s house was all aglow, full to over- 
flowing with Christmas cheer and jollity. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph received Madge with great empressement. 

“It was so good of you to come, my dear Madge,” 
she whispered, as she kissed her. ‘‘ At such a time we 
ought all to be together, you know,” and the lady 
smniled significantly. 

Madge smiled in reply, and passed on. But the 
trouble in her eyes deepened. Were these silken 
bands that were being woven about her growing 
heavy and burdensome? And why? 

Madge did not ask herself these questions plainly. 
They merely flitted across her brain in a dim, ghostly 
sort of way, and were gone again. 

There were costly gifts for her upon the tree; and 
Harry rejoiced in the possession of the coveted engine, 
even while ke gazed with awe upon the white angel 
with wings. But Madge felt out of place and ill at 
ease. The glittering baubles Hugh had given her 
could not heal the sore spot in her heart, or blind her 
to her lover's selfishness in thus, as it were, compelling 
her presence. She felt that by setting Harry upon the 
chase, he had hunted her down, as truly as if she had 
been the timid hare and the child the hound upon her 
track. 

The evening was inexpressibly wearisome to her, 
notwithstanding the support of her father’s presence; 
and immediately after supper, she begged him to take 
her home. 

“Hugh is busy,’ she said, ‘‘and we will make our 
adieux quietly, and slip out without disturbing any- 
body.”’ 

But before Mr. Peverly could reply, they heard 
Hugh’s voice. 

““Where’s Madge? Does anybody know where 
Madge is? Ah! Ihave found her. Now for a dance,” 
he added, eagerly extending his hand. ‘ The set is 
formed, and they are waiting only for us.” 

She drew back. 

“Do not ask it, Hugh,’ she whispered. “I cannot 
dance. Iam not well; and I was just asking father 
to take me home, for you must not leave your guests.” 

“Just once, Madge,’”’ he persisted. ‘ Do but hear 
that waltz! You cannot resist it, surely.’’ 

“Yes, I can; and [ can resist you, too,’’ she added, 
smiling faintly. ‘You cannot press Harry into the 
service as a fellow-conspirator this time, Hugh.” 

The young man colored slightly, but continued his 
entreaties. She put her arm in his, and drew him to 
one side. ° 

“Tt is unkind in you to urge me so, Hugh. I cannot 
dance to-night. If there were no other reasons—and 
there are many—my dress is unsuitable. You must 
see that it is.” 

“Then why did you wear it?” he asked. ‘You 
might have worn white. I hate these somber robes,any 
way, Madge! How much longer are you going to wear 
them? Black may do for blooming young widows, but 
it is not your style at all. It is not becoming, and it 
interferes with everything.”’ 

Fer an instant there was no reply. Then quickly 
withdrawing her arm, while her cheek flushed a little, 
she said: 

“We will not taik any more, Hugh. I am going 
heme now, and you will find partners enough. No,— 
you must not go with me. You are needed here. 
Good-night. Father will take care of me;” and they 
parted. , 

“There was no need of your sitting up for us, Mar- 
tha,’’ said Madge standing before the fire-place in her 
own room where a great bed of coals was glowing 
and glimmering. ‘ Father had the night-key.” 

“Yes; butit’s a bitter cold night. The water-pail 
in the back-kitchen’s all froze over already. So I 
thought I’d better stay up and see to the fires.’’ 

Madge leaned wearily against the mantel, while 
Martha watched her keenly. After a minute, the latter 
stooped down and began to unlace Madge’s boots. 

“You must go to bedright off, child. I ain’t a-going 
to stir one peg until I see you safe under the comfort- 











ers, tucked up nice and snug. There! Your feet are 
like ice, justas I expected. But let me unfasten your 
dress, and I’ll have a hot brick to ’em in less than no 
time. I’ve had it a-heating more’n an hour.” 

Whatever Martha did was dope with a will, and 
Madge was soon in bed. 

“You’ve got to have a bowl of boneset-tea,” said 
Martha, feeling of her hands, which were hot and dry. 
* The kettle’s boiling.” 

‘* Boneset! it is the very essence of bitternes3.”’ 

Her companion smiled grimly. 

“Bitters is wholesome, most generally. I guess 
you’ve had too much sweets, of one sort and another, 
to-night. Catnip, then, or spearmint? Say which, if 
you’ve any choice; forsome herb tea you've got to 
have.” 

Martha came back presently with the steaming tea. 
The bow] had dwindled to a cup; and after Madge had 
drained it, she spread an extra blanket over her feet, 
and left her, saying: 

“Now go to sleep, right away, Birdie. Don’t lay 
awake to think about anything, sweet or bitter. It 
don’t pay, Madge; and you’ll find it out before you are 
as old asI be.” 

At seven o’clock the next morning Mr. Peverly was 
aroused by a knock at his door, and Martha’s voice 
greeted him. 

‘* Tguess you’d better go up stairs and take a leok at 
Madge, Mr. Peverly. I’m most afraid she’s going to 
be sick.”’ 

She was sick. For a fortnight Life and Death 
wrestled together, and it was2n even chance which, 
would win the day. Such stillness as settled down 
upon the old stone house, unbroken save by the sharp 
ehrill tones that occasionally came forth from Madze’s 
rocm, startling Harry as he moved stealthily about! 
Mrs. Randolph sent delicacies that the sick girl could 
not taste, and offers of service that were invariably de- 
clined. For, even in her delirium, Madge would have 
no nurse but Martha. 

Hugh haunted the house for a while, conscience- 
stricken and sorrowful. Hedid notin the least realize 
what he had obliged her to undergo. But he knew 
that his last words to her had not been loving or ten- 
der words. He knew thathe had grieved her; and the 
thought that she might die was terrible to him. This 
sickness that for days seemed ‘unto death,” interfered 
with everything, he found, far more than the black 
dress for the wearing of which he had censured her. 

They would not let him see her now. No one saw her 
but her father and the doctor and Martha. 

At length it grew tiresome, going to the house three 
or four times a day to hear the same old story,—‘* No 
change, and she must not be disturbed.’”’ Once a day 
would do just as well, if they would not let him see 
Madge. Aid, meanwhile, a fellow must do something; 
and there were other houses in the village that were 
warm and cheery, other maidens who had bright eyes, 
and plenty of white hands that were ready, out of pure 
charity, to help him amuse himself. So he began to 
‘take comfort a little,’’ even before those whos hung 
breathlessly over Madge’s bed dared to look into each 
other’s faces, and say, ‘She is better.”’ 

But at length the crisis was over. 

‘*Have I been very sick, Martha?’ she asked, after a 
day or two. 

“Pretty sick, my lamb. But never mind. Beef-tea 
and good nursing ’ll bring you round middling quick 
now, I guess. Madge, that dish o’ spearmint didn’t 
amount to much, after all, did it? Though there’s no 
knowing how much worse you might have been if you 
hadn’t taken it.’’ 

‘‘Beef-tea and good nursing ’’ worked wonders, as 
was prophesied, and up to a certain point Madge’s con- 
valescence was rapid. Then as strength returned to 
her, the old questioning began again. What should 
she do? What ought she to do? What was right? 
Was she free to do anything? Was there anything 
left for her but to drift along with the current and be 
landed—where ? 

She had outgrown Hugh Randolph. That was the 
whole trouble. Not mentally, perhaps; for she was 
not strong-minded nor learned. She was not wonder- 
ful in any way this little girl that I am telling you 
about. But spiritually she had outgrown him; and as 
he was not in the least aware of the fact, so he had not 
the slightest suspicion that she stood upon higher 
ground than himself ,as she was continually progress- 
ing in one direction, while he was just as steadily mov- 
ing in the othcr, was there any hope that they would 
ever stand side by side again? 

This change had not been wrought in a day norin a 
year. It had commenced long before Hugh went 
away, although Madge was no more conscious of if 
than was he. Gradually she had been growing into a 
higher, a more thoughtful life. Then came the 
stern ministry of sorrow. Tears often elear the 
spiritual vision; and eyes that have wept see farther 
and see clearer than before they had been thus anoint- 
ed. ‘* Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth;’”’ and he 
loved Madge, who was reaching out her arms toward 
him, and trying in her weak, girlish way to follow 
him. 

Now, she felt all thisin her heart’s core. But what 
could she do? how break the net in which she was en- 
tangled? ' 

It was no wonder that she did not get well very fast. 
But sometimes deliverance comes in an unlooked-for 
way. 

One day she lay upon the sofa looking at something 


.in one corner of the room, so intently and silently 
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that Martha got up, knitting-work in hand, to see 
what it might be. 

A spider, deceived by the steady summer warmth of 
the chamber, had creptout of his winter retreat, and 
spun his webin a little recess between the mantel and 
the wall; and a fly who had been similarly bezuiled, 
cailing about in the sunshine, had got caught therein. 
It had wearied itself out in its struggles, and now lay 
quietly, seemingly at rest. But as they watched it, 
the spider stirred, and the little fly resumed its frantis 
efforts to escape. 

‘*Let me take your knitting-needle, Martha, quick!” 
cried Madge, reaching fer it eagerly. Leaning forward 
she demolished the cunningly-wrought web, and the 
baffled spider ran back into its hole in the wall. She 
took up the tired fly on the end of the needle, and it 
slowly crawled along its length up to her hand. 

Madge watched it for an instant, and then, flinzinz 
it from her with a quick toss, she buried her faza in 
the pillow. 

“Oh Martha! Martha!” she cried, “Iam caughtina 
web that grows firmer and firmer every day, ani I 
cannot escape!”’ 

Martha was startled, and flushed up to the very roots 
of her hair. But, shrewd, observant, and tender, this 
was an opening for which she had waited patiently for 
weeks, and she was ready for the emergency. Draw- 
ing the rocking-chair forward, she lifted Madge in her 
strong arms asif she had been a baby, aud sat dowa, 
pillowing her head upon her breast. 

Then she said, simply: 

‘*Tell old Martha allaboutit, dear. Is it Huyh Ria- 
dolph ?”’ 7 

Ma@ége hesitated, hiding her face on Murtha’s 
shoulder. 

“Ts it Hugh Randolph, child?’’ 

“Yes, % is Hugh Randolph, and my owa folly, aud 
everybody’s taking everything for grantel—and all! 
Iam caughtin a web, Martha. That’s just it!” 

“A web! Then there’s a brush or a knitting-needle 
close by. Teil me all about it, Madge? Don’t you 
want to marry Hugh Randolph ?” 

The color in Madge’s cheek came and went. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” she sighed, wearily. “I am 
so tired thinking aboutit. Isuppese I ought to marry 
him—and—and—”’ 

“ Are you plighted to him, Madge?” 

“Perhaps not, in words; but in deed and in thought, 
yes, lam. He supposes I am to be his wife; and so do 
his friends, and my father, too. That is the worst of 
it. It wiil be such a disappointment all round.” 

* T used to think you had kind of a liking for him 
once, Madge.” 

“A liking! I had more than that. I loved him 
once, or thought I did, Martha,’’ she whispered, draw- 
ing the kindly face down close to herown. ‘I should 
be ashamed to deny that to him, or toany one, for it is 
my only excuse. But we have been growing away 
from each other this last year, Martha; growing apart 
somehow. There’s no denying that I do mot feel to- 
ward him asI did once. AndI hate ficklenessso! It 
makes me despise myself.”’ 

Martha was silent for a little while. Then she said: 

“T want to tell you something, ehild. I’m a homely, 
gray-haired old maid now, Madge. But Iwas young 
once, and some folks thought I was pretty enough. At 
any rate, the time has been when I might ha’ got 
married, and married well, too. There was Jim 
Purdy. He was a real likely, well-looking, fore-hand- 
ed young fellow as went into Windham meeting-house. 
I don’t know why, but I didn’t take to him. Folks, 
knowing that I had to work for a living, and that he’d 
have made sueh a good home for me—the Purdys was 
all first-rate providers—thought I was a natural born 
fool, and toldme so. ButI thought a great deal too 
much of him to marry him, Madge.”’ 

‘Thought too much of him! How? Why? What do 
you mean, Martha?’’ 

‘*T mean that I liked him too well to do him a great 
wrong,—to marry him when there wasn’ta mite of love 
in my heart for him. And I knew, moreover, that 
there wouldn’t be any there if I should live to be as 
old as Methuselah.”’ 

“ But this is a different case,’’ said Madzge, while the 
half-lifted shadow swept over her face again. ‘I have 
given Hugh reason to think, or I have allowed him to 
think, that I should be his wife somg day.” 

Martha was silent. It was a serious matter to this 
honest, earnest, faithful woman, who had gone 
through life with no close home ties, and now at forty- 
five years loved no being on earth a3 she loved tho 
fair young girl who lay upon her breast. 

‘“Yes, I know it,” she said, at last, ‘and I’m sorry. 
But it ain’t your fault, child, any more’n it’s his’n. 
You wasn’t anything but a baby, any how. I tell you, 
Madge,—and God knows I want you to do what is 
right,—even if you was solemnly pledged to him, it 
would be better to break one promise than to fix your- 
self so’t you’d have to go on breaking ’emall the rest 
of your days. 

“To ‘love, honor, and obey,’’’ continued Martha, 
while Madge lay quietly in her arms. “Think of it, 
dearie. That’s what you promise. You cannot do 
Hugh Randolph a greater wrong than to marry him 
unless your heart tells you that you can do all three. 
Now, you don’t love him: you cannot honor him, that 
I know, Madge Peverly; and may God help the wo- 
man who has to obey him, if he is as selfish as I think 

he is!” 

Madge heaved a leng sigh, a sigh in which regret and 
relief were mingled. 








‘*Martha,” she said, after-a long while, during whic. 
the sweet tece softened and grew placid, ‘‘ Martha, 
when father come3 up to see me after tea, w.ll you 
keep Harry down stairs?” 

There was nothing more said. But Martha under- 
stood, and thanked God. 
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FELLOWs¢HIP WITH UNIVERSALISTS. 
(From the Independent.) 


E regard aa a very serious objection to a min- 

ister the fact that he preaches that bald Augu3- 
tinianism which is taught in some of our theological 
seminaries, which mukes men answerable for sins com- 
mitted before they were born, and ascribes to the 
Judge of all the earth principles of actioa which would 
disgrace the Bench of New York. Comparing the 
Augustinian doctrine of guilt with the Universalist 
doctrine of punishment, we are free to say that th2 


former appears to us much the worse heresy. An emi- | 


nent professor of systematic theology in one of our 
orthodox theological seminaries, not long ago, gave it 
as his opinion that a_belief in the final salvation of all 
men should be regarded as a les3 formidable bar to 
fe;lowship than a belief in the monstrous theory that 
God holds men guilty of Adam’s sin; in short, that it 
was less heretical to exaggerate God’s benevolence 
than to charge him with malevolence. With that 
cpinion we cordially concur. Nevertheless, it is und9- 
niable that the ministers who teach these doctrines of 
the Augustinian system are, in the multitude of cases, 
earnest and devoted men, and that the Gospel in their 
lives does much to neutralize the mischief of their 
teachings. And, therefore, in spite of their error, we 
are glad to be on terms of fellowship with them, and 
to work with them for the spread of the light in which, 
by and by, our mistakes, as well as theirs, will be made 
manifest. 

With the hard-shell Universalism of the last genera- 
tien we have no sympathy. The people whose whole 
crecG is summed up in the idea that aH men are sure 
to go to heaven when they die, whose religious force is 
all expended in making war upon the doctrine of end- 
less punishment, whose faith is only a clamor of de- 
pials, are a kind of folk who do not invite sympathy. 
The eoconer they get to the heaven they are so sure of, 
the better it will be for the earth. In the early days 
of their dencmination, the Universalists thrummed on 
this one stiing far more than was good for them; but 
there has been a great change for the better, in this 
respect, in later years. ‘“ Our religion has been far too 
much a negation,’”’ said one of their ministers to us, 
notlong ago. ‘* Weare beginning to discover tht it 
is not Goubt, nor denial—but faith, that saves men and 
organizes churches.’? During the last week we have 
rec: ived from the pastor of an important Universalis 
Church in New England a letter, in which he says: 

“T accept aid preach the divinity of Christ just a3 unequiv- 
ccally as Mr. Hepworthdoes. Nothing else satisfies me; noth- 
ing else brings Jesus Christ into that place of efficiency and 
yct of nearness, which I feel it necessary that he should oc- 
cupy in order that I may pray to him, and pray in faith, out 
of the deeps of need—out of the afflictions of every day. My 
church is, so farasIam able to judge from ths conferens3 
and prayer-meetings, nearly united in this respect. Of course, 
the opinions of no two men, accustomed to think independ- 
ently, will be exactly alike. My preaching, however, upon 
this point of faith, though it may not be profound, is not 
uncertain.” 

Now, if anybody wishes to turn his back upon a min- 
ister of this description, he is welcome to do it; we are 
at liberty to do nothing of the sort. If persons who 
konestly say all this fail of ‘fraternal recognition” in 
this quarter, it will not be for doctrinalreisons. They 
may held, with Doctor Chapin, to doctrines which we 
do rot believe; or they may hold, with Doctor Shedd, 
to doctrines which we abhor; but, in spite of these 


errors, if they hold fast to our Mast, learning of him, 


praying to him, abiding in him by faith, then they are 
our brethren, and God forbid that we should deny 
them the right hand of fellowship. 


THREE PORTRAITS. 
[Frem tke Correspondence of the Evening Mail—Justin McCarthy.] 
\ \7 HEN Parliament meets, there are three man, 
in especial, whose first appearance in the House 
of Ccmmors will create a sensation. Let me describe 


them: First, iy a man of some fifty-seven or eight, of* 


bulky figure, bare head, brcad, massive forehead, an1 
flim mouth, with somewhat thick lips, around which 
is an expression, oddly blended, of humor, decision, 
and sweetness; a quick, restless eye, glancing hither 
and thither; a round chin and white hair. This per- 
sonage is dressed very plainly, in a rather shabby 
overcoat, a necktie of careless antiquity, and perhaps 
a pair of gotton gloves. Listen to the burst of cheering 
which will break out from every part of the House 
when this figure is seen to cross the threshold. Not 
Icast cordial will be the applause and the welcome 
from those Tory leaders who so often yelled in anger 
at him—and yelled then again at the tremendous vigor 
of his calm, conquering retorts. For this man, of 
course, is John Bright; rescued from the jaws of death 
to take his old place among his old friends and foes, 
now alike eager to welcome him. The second indi- 
vidual, who will be looked at with interest and curi- 
osity, is a yet bigger, burlier, and more ungainly per- 
£0n; aman of rolling gait and loose figure, careless of 
dress and appearance; a man with a face like that of 
a negro suddenly blanched, with a mass of snowy hair, 








and beaming eyes that look like those of Robert Burns. 
This is Isaac Butt, the whilom Tory, now champion of 
Home Rule in Ireland, and advocate-general of all 
Fenian prisoners. The third ita much younger man, 
prohably the youngest member of the House of Com- 
mots. He is tall ard somewhat stiff, with square fore- 
head and well-set jaw, suggestive of strong and obsti- 
nate rcsolve. Heis rather handsome but a good deal 
stolid—in expression, I mean—and with a certain for- 
maland heavy way about him which tells of dogma- 
tism and dissent. He is well-dressed, and is conscisus 
of being an cbject of curiosity. I suppose I nesd 
hardly add his name. You know already that this is 
the Republican Baronet, Sir Charles Dilke. Very 
little of welcoming applause from the House will greet 
him, you may be sure. 


£HALL POLYGAMY BE FORCIBLY SUPPRESSED OR 
ALLOWED TO DIE OUT? 
(From the Utah Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune.] 


N an article written by the Hon. Mr. Dawes, and 
published in the Boston Congregationalist, he 
assumes that by the breaking up of the existing Mor- 
mon families by law, 18,000 adult females, with numer- 
ous offspring, would be beggared and thrown out of 
the community. He thinks that inflicting this great 
suffering should be avoided, if possible, and that the 
death of Brigham Young (which cannot be far off), the 
infiux of Gentiles, and other causes, will soon crumble 
the Mormon organization. He intimates that he would 
prevent by law the consummation of any more plural 
marriages, but would leave the polygamists as they are 
now. 

I have never hcard the polygamists estimated by the 
most thoreughly posted Mormons at more than 3,090 
males with an average of three wives each, making 
9,0C0 in all, of whom but two-thirds—$,000—would be 
putaway. Itis well known in Utah that the most of 
these women already support themselves and their 
cffspring. It must be soin the nature of things. The 
average man, the world over, can do no more than a hus- 
band’s duty by one woman. How can he, then, in so 
comparatively unblest a country as Utah, which has to 
be watered by hand, and which is annually double- 
tithed by locusts, support these triple families? The 
Mormon men do not pretend to do this. They restrict 
these women in their freedom, however, prevent them 
from marrying men who would take care of them, and 
limit them in their choice of work, meager at best. 
For example, none of them would be allowed, by their 
jailers, to take Gentile boarders. Asa rule, the plural 
wives of Utah would be benefited, in a worldly point of 
view, exclusive of all others, by having the tie between 
them and the men who exercise all the rights while 
performing few or none of the duties of husbands, 
ecvered. 

Mr. Dawes illustrates the prevalent misconception of 
Mormonism as a system, by thinking that the death of 
Brigkam Young, the influx of Gentiles, or some hap- 
hazard influence or other, will affect it a particle. 
Should Brigham die, and he bids fair to live as long as 
most of us, the great body would produce another 
head instantaneously, that is all; which in the Mormon 
mind would at once be divinely inspired with the wis- 
dom necessary to lead aright the ‘‘chosen people.” 
And so on, indefinitely. There is nothing in Utah for 
Gentiles. The Mormons have United States patents to 
all the Jand susceptible of irrigation. As to the mines, 
they are at best no better than those of Colorado, of 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, or California, and there are 
not in all those States and Territories together, as many 
people dependent solely on mining for a living, as there 
are Mormons in Utah. In trade and manufactures 
Gentiles are ostracised. So in every relation of life. 
All the material interests of Utah were long ago grasped 
by the Mormon Church Ring, into which no Gentile can 
either force or insinuate himself. 

Finally, how are we going to enforce an anti- 
Polygswy law in the future, after having admitted the 
soundness of the principle for which the Mormons con- 
tend by indorsing the past—or, in fact, whether we 
indorse it or not? The law of 1862 was designed to pre- 
vent polygamy for the future. But it did not. We 
pass another in 1872 with the same design. What is 
there to lead us to suppose that this will? Nothing. 
The Mormons have derided the law of 1862, and defied 
us to enforce it. Weswallow this mockery and impu- 
dence, admit that it is just, legalize what has been 
done, directly or indirectly, pass the same law over 
again, and expect them to obey it inthefuture? They 
refuse to obey in the future as in the past; on what 
principle, then, are we going to enforce obedience— 
after having paid this premium on disobedience and 
surrendered our cause—imprison one man for doing 
what we allow in another? The adoption of such a 
proposition would amount to a surrender to the 
polygamists. 


THE SAVINGS BANK SWINDLE. 
[From a Contribution to the New York World.) . 


HIS savings bank swindle is an awful waraing 
against industry and thrift. An industrious me- 
ckanic has been living in a garret and denying himself 
the consolations of gin and the Bowery Theater for a 
reries of years. All he has to show for itis a greasy 
bank-book and a mental security against what he calls 
arainy day. He might very likely have had the luck 
to die before it came on to rain if he had followed his 
impulses and gone in for pleasure. Now he learns that 
his greasy bank-book is only a greasy book with nosym- 
bolic significance whatever, and that he has been doing 
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his vices vicariously. Conklinsand otherextraneous per; 
sons whom he has no special interest in have been keep- 
ing faro-banks, and driving fast horses, and support- 
ing the beauties of the Black Crook at his expense. 
What will a sensible working man, who has been sober 
and industrious all his life, do in such a case? Obvi- 
ously, he will cease to-be sober and industrious, and 
prefer to do his vices in person. His single earnings 
will not suffice for the luxuries of Conklin and Van 
Name. But he will take to drinking and beating his 
wife and distrusting his fellow men, alland sundry. In 
a small minority of cases he may buy gold and revert 
to the primitive receptacle of an old stocking. But he 
will put no faith in savings-banks, and the depositors 
in other savings-banks, being mostly ignorant people, 
will have a blind and indiscriminate distrust of all 
savings-banks. If there is anything that the law 
ought to protect, it is the savings of the honest poor. 
The way the law protects them is to turn Conklin and 
Van Name loese into them, and when it appears that 
they have been stolen, to appoint Van Nams—who 
may or may not be a thief, but who has permitted 
thefts to go on under his nose—to look after the wreck 
and gather what he can. The man being plainly 
proved to be dishonest or incompetent, or both, put 
him to look out for dishonesty or incompetency, or 
both, in other people. Set a thief to catch a thief is 
all very well, but setting a thief to catch himself is not 
promising. 
THE SADNESS OF WASHINGTON’S COUNTENANCE. 
(From Old and New for February—R. 8. Greenough.) 


AVING occasion to work from Houdon’s bust, 
I for the first time began to feel an air of sad- 
ness which impressed me. The longer I studie1 its 
traits, the more it grew upon me: until at last my in- 
terest was so much excited by what had become the 
dominant expression, that Ireviewed his life, and was 
deeply impressed by the innumerable cause3 for 
melancholy that lay hidden behind the splendid 
achievements of the man. Professional jealousies, 
treachery, the want of comprehension and sympathy, 
the violation and destruction of many sentiments nat- 
ural to one who was humane, loyal, law-respecting, 
and social,—such were among the causes of sadness to 
this childless hero; and as I remembered the toils and 
struggles of his checkered career, I could not but see 
abundant cause for unhappiness as the normal condi- 
tion of his countenance. True, he had survived and 
cecnquered, but traces of his suffering are plainly visi- 
ble in the portraits taken immediately after the war. 
Itisonly later by twelve years, wien Stuart’s portrait 
was executed, that we see the softening effects ofa 
dignified advanced age, and stern sadness gives way to 
a venerable benevolence that makes one grateful that 
his life was prolonged to the attainment of repdse and 
peace of soul. 

I know of no argument against war so instructive 
and convincing as a careful study of the face of Wash- 
ington at the close of the Revolution. Though it 
speaks of willand the power of endurance, though we 
know that his laurels were purer and brighter than 
those won by any other commander, we cannot but 
realize that his soulhad been tortured and his spirit 
outraged so that human glory had become a weariness 
and a vanity. 

Irresistibly led to such unlooked-for and unwelcome 
conclusions by observation of Houdon’s bust, I could 
not but feel that there was an element in Washington 
which had not been sufficiently accented in the esti- 
mates of his character. I refer to his faith, not speaking 
in the sectarian sense, but in view of what constituted 
the religious and moral atmosphere by which his spir- 
itual blood was purified and his soul strengthened to 
do its work. 


ANECDOTES OF SCOTT. 
(From Harper’s’ Magazine—M. C. Conway.) 


O pleasanter anecdotes have been told of any 
man. These are generally well known, but I 
will trust that the following may be new to my read- 
ers. Mrs. John Ballantyne was just married. She was 
young, the beauty of Edinburgh, and half spoiled by 
flattery. She was to meet Sir Walter at dinner, and 
resolved to put on airs, and show the great lion of the 
time that she was not to be brought to fawn even at 
his feet. He asked her to take a glass of wine, and she 
affected not to hear him; but the great man, instead 
of noticing this girlish folly, proceeded to talk to her 
with such politeness that she speedily felt ashamed of 
herself. This lady related that once, at her own table, 
en the occasion of a large and ceremonious dinner- 
party, there was a scareity of spoons, and what added 
to the awkwardness, at the precise moment when the 
servant was washing the spoons for farther use a most 
determined pause in conversation occurred. The si- 
lence was so profound that no sound was to be heard 
save the whispers of the servants just without, and the 
washing of the spoons. .At last the blushing lady’s 
husband drank “ Relief to all in distress,’”’ which broke 
the spell, and set all laughing, while Mr. James Ballan- 
tyne called out, with a line of Shakspeare; 

“My lord, my lord, methinks you'd spare your spoons!” 
“Not I, indeed, my lord,” responded Mrs. B., “‘forI 
have none to spare.” ‘Not amiss,’ said Sir Walter, 
in genial recognition of the lady’s hit. Next day a 
parcel came to her, directed in an unmistakable hand- 
writing, containing a dozen of the handsomest spoons 
that could be obtained in Edinburgh. 

This same old lady relates a story which deserves to be 
told as one of the most singular among the curiosities 





of literature. She relates that once when her brother- 
in-law, James was reading to her, Scott entered, and 
told him to go on reading. As the reader proceeded, 
Scott at first nodded approbation, then said, ‘‘Good!’’ 
next, ‘‘ Very good!”’ **Charming!’’ “‘ Powerful!” until 
at last the upper lip began to elongate, and even to 
iremble, and the tears fell. Snatching his staff, he 
strode across the room, and looked over Mr. Ballan- 
tyne’s shoulder to see what the volume was. It was 
the Lay of the Last Miystrel. He was quit2 in di3- 
cecmiiture, dashed the tears indignantly from his eyes, 
uttered au impatient, ‘‘ Pshaw!’’ and said, ‘‘ God help 
me, James; I am losing my memory!”’ 
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REPORT of the proceedings at a General Con- 
ference of Architects in 1871 is published by the 
Institute of British Architects. The contents of the 
volume is, of course, chiefly attractive to the profes- 
sion. A section of the work discusses the commercial 
aspects of architectural competitions, and decides that 
they are outrageously wasteful, and that the folly of 
competition is amazing. Another is on architectural 
education, and another on the principles of chromatic 
decoration. 


—Continental journals report the discovery at Nu- 
remberg of two busts supposed to be antiques. They 
were found in the court of a house built in 1556, and 
were covered by coats of paint and plaster, so that 
their original shapes were entirely concealed. They 
are of Pentelican marble, and were, as is inferred, im- 
ported from Italy as garden ornaments, and defaced 
with successive coats of paint until all traces of their 
true character were concealed. 


—Harper’s Weekly for the 10th inst. is unusually 
rich in drawings by American artists. The frontispiece 
is by W. L. Sheppard, and entitled ‘‘ Danger aheai.”’ 
Mr. Hennessy has drawn with considerable skill a New 
York Pclitician’s Reception cn New Year’s Day. There 
are other good plates, including & cartoon by Nast, 
showing Horace Greeley, the editor, presenting the 
nominaticn for the presidency to H. G., the farmer. 
There is also a full-page picture entitled “In Trinity 
Churchyard,” by Sol. Eytinge. The other pictures are 
also, so far as we can discern original, none of them 
bearing marks as has too often been the case in our 
iliustrated papers, of having been taken bodily and 
without credit from foreign publications. May the 
present number of Harper's inaugurate a new rézgimé 
in this respect. 

—Two hundred and fifty specimens of Japanese 
paper have been received at Washington and divided 
between the Patent Office, the Agricultural Bureau 
and the National Museum, where they may be seen by 
all who areinterested. The quality and texture of these 
specimens are perpiexing to our manufacturers. Some 
samples look like thick India-rubber, or tanned leather, 
while others are like the lining of an egg-shell for tex- 
ture, and almost transparent. All these specimens of 
paper are wonderfully strong, and take dyes of the 
ercatest brilliance. A similar lot of paper was recently 
sent to Englaud,’and a government * blue-book”’ was 
issued from the Foreign Office, wherein the modes of 
Japanese paper-niaking were discussed with all attain- 
able completeness. Paper fills a larger place in the 
every-day life of Japan than it does with us, though, to 
be sure, they do not print so many books and news- 
papers as we do. Weare learning, however, to make 
houses, and boats, and furniture of various soris from 
paper, and with a little instruction from the Japane3e 
we may learn to make it after their confessedly su- 
perior methods. 

—Within the last few weeks Mr. Daniel Cady Exton, 
the new Professor of the History of Art has begun 
his duties in the Yale School of the Fine Arts. This 
school is the first which has been established in this 
country in connection with any of our larger col- 
leger, and on a basis which promises an extended 
sphere of usefulness. We hope to say more about it 
hereafter. 


—Itis said that thesteam sand-jet has been ap- 
plied to wood-engraving, the decoration of marble 
and the cleaning of brass castings. To engrave 
upon wood with the sand blast, itis necessary to pho- 
tograph the object to be reproduced upon the prepared 
surface of the block, and this being exposed to the 
blast with certain precautions, is engraved in a few 
minutes. It is stated that specimen engravings are 
soon to be published, which will afford the public an 
opportunity of comparing the work done by the sand- 
jet with hand work. Ifthe claims of those interested 
in the process are well founded, the introduction of the 
new system will greatly reduce the cost of wood en- 
graving, and perhaps compeil our engravers to take 
more pains with their work. The process cannot com- 
pete with hand-work in certain directions, and while it 
may at first glance threaten to encroach upon the in- 


terests of engravers, it will very likely prove to be to, 


their advantage in the end. 


—The Artists’ Fund Society realized about $11,000 
from the sale of contributed pictures on the 31st ult. 
This is doing very well, considering the large number 
of pictures which are just now thrown upon the 
market. 
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Lord Bantam. A Satire by the Author of Ginx’s 
Baby. Author’s Edition. New York: Gsorge 
Routlege & Sons. 1872. 


The sudden and deserved popularity of Ginv’s 
Baby a master-piece of lively, yet trenchant satire, 
is still fresh in our minds, when this “ peadant’” ap- 
pears, quite rivaling if not surpassing it in interest 
and power. These two works, which have occupied 
£0 much attention in our day, regard some of the great 
social problems of the time from exactly opposite 
points of view. The first, standing upon the lower 
stratum of society, looks up through the superincum- 
bent mass of disability of every kind—the hopeless 
crime and misery—that interposes between that 
“lowest depth” and the virtue, intelligence and com- 
fort which make glad the upper atmosphere of civil- 
ization. The latter adopts for its hero a wealthy 
young Earl, who being by nature impetuous and in- 
dependent, and taking a start in theoretical excursus 
under the influence of an acute and sensible Scotch 
tutor, runs the round of all the ’isms of the day. 
Leaving the University, where he had been a mem- 
ber of clubs, radical both in religion and politics, he 
cevelopes into a Communist. He espouses the cause 
of the tenants on his father’s estates, as against their 
hereditary oppressors, and fraternizes with Chartist 
malcontents, holding the wildest views of the re-dis- 
tribution of property. He enters Parliament and be- 
comes conspicuous as a reformer, rising above the 
trammels of party, and aiming at ‘ the transfiguration 
of labor and the regeneration of society.’’ He becomes 
a disciple of the ‘ Positive’ religion and marries, by 
civil contract, a “ strong-minded”’ professor of the 
same, who is, herself, a notorious agitator. Now he 
joins the ‘Social Anti-Climax League,’’ which pro- 
claims that ‘the Land is the People’s,” that ‘‘ Labor 
is the true Aristocracy,’”’ and that ‘the Capitalist is 
the Tyrant.” But just when, in concert with the 
outside Reformers, he is about to perfect measures 
which would convert his own feudal domain into a 
medizval community, the old Lord Ffowlsmere, his 
father, dies, warning him with his last breath that “a 
peer cannot be a proletarian,’’ and enjoininz-upoa 
*him the inexorable interests of his caste. Aftar the 
funeral, a deputation of the Social Anti-Climix 
League waits upon the new Earl, inviting him to fulfill 
the promise of his previous career, and is disconcerted 
to learn that his lordship has ‘‘ reconsidered” the 
subject, ‘‘and—and, in fact, gentlemen,’’ “ has seen 
reason to change his opinion.’’ ‘And so tie satire 
abruptly ends. 

The reader of these brilliant books—2nd no ons 
who sympathizes in modern social progress or is in- 
terested in the developments of modern literature 
can afford toleave them unread—will find in them a 
rich contribution to the current thought of the day, 
and will be seduced by the sprightly and pungent 
style to read them to the end. Yet will he be sure to 
feel, upon closing them, the same dreary sense of in- 
completeness which is produced by the social works 
of Carlyle (to whose school, both in manner and 
matter, these also clearly belong), arising from the 
fact that in them the mortal illness of the body politic 
is terribly demonstrated without so much as the sug- 
gestion*of aremedy. The tremendous problem is pro- 
pounded to society, with the relentless addition; 
Solve it, or be thyself dissolved. It is the wo2 of Jeru- 
salem, rather than that of Nineveh; there seems no 
space for repentance, however carefully and tearfully 
it may be sought. True, it is English society which 
seems so menaced, and the sanguine American divine; 
the panacea for by far the larger part of the ills here 
specified, inthe Republic. But he is, indeed, a shallow 
otserver who does not see that this social distemper— 
like Hahnemann’s “ Psoric taint,’’ a subjacent germi- 
nant plane, from which spring all specific forms of 
disease—lies far below external institutions, and that 
the permanency of our civilization is likewise, though 
more remotely, involved in the questions at issue. 


The Elements of Intellectual Science: A Manual for 
Schools and Colleges. Abridged from The Human 
Intellect. By Noah Porter, D.D., LUL.D., President 
Yale College. New York: C. Scribner & Co., pp. 
oto. 

With much labor in condensing, re-arranging, and 
partially re-writing, President Porter has prepared a 
valuable text-book for the younger students of mental 
philosophy from his larger work. In doing this he has 
retained the substance of the bulkier volume without 
the loss either of fullness and clearness of statement, 
or grace of expression. Some important topics have 
been omitted because they do not properly belong to 
an elementary work, and the controversial and critical 
portions of the larger treatise have either been dropped 
or greatly abridged. To attack the opposers of an ar- 
gument, and to defend ourselves against their atiacks, 
demand as much expenditure when building up a 
science as is required to protect a’ growing nation 
against its enemies. It is impossible, we suppose, to 
cast this item wholly out of the budget, and as human 
nature is warlike, the sharp assault and well-planned 
defense add not a little interest to these scientific dis- 
sertations. In the present work, however, this is re- 
duced to the minimum; although in the concluding 
part some of the more important speculative questions 
of the day are fully discussed. To secure this advan- 
tage a smaller type has been employed upon a few of . 
the pages, in order to make room for a more thorough 
examination of the knowing power of the mind and its 
relations to the objects of knowledge. The chaptera 
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treating of the intuitions, and their relations to the 
categories, will probably be to many the most interest- 
ing and valuable portion of the book. 

We could suggest another use for this volume of pa- 
tient, continuous thought, in addition to that which is 
designated on the titie-page. To read a few pages of 
it every morning would be an excellent dumb-bell ex- 
ercise for the minds of clergymen. It would help to 
make a muscular Christianity of the best kind. We 
have heard of apreacher who used to keep Blackstone 
on his table, and refresh himself occasionally with an 
hour’s legal reading. Professor Porter’s Intellectual 
Science would be more directly tributary to the waters 
behind the dam, and would prepare the mind in more 
ways than one to do its best work easily. 

The practical value of the volume before us is not a 
little increased by a,very full table of contents, and, as 
an appendix, an index of subjects, and of the names of 
writers to whom reference has been made, arranged 
alphabetically. 


The Land of the Veda. Being Personal Reminiscen- 

; ces of India; its People, Castes, Thugs and Fakirs; 
its Religions, ‘Mythology, Principal Monuments, Pal- 
aces, and Mausoleums, together with the incidents of 
the Great Sepoy Rebellion, an@ its Results to Chris- 
tianity and Civilization, with a — of India and 42 
Illustrations. Also, Statistical Tables of Christian 
Missions, and a Glossary of Indian Terms used in this 
Work and in Missionary Correspondence. By Rev. 
William Butler, D.D., New York: Carlton and Lana- 
han. 1872. 


This handsome volume is so fully described in its 
somewhat overladen title-page that little is left to us 
but to bear witness to the faithfulness and skill which 
characterize every department of the work. This we 
can do with a clearconscience. Dr. Butler, the author, 
, has made good use of great opportunities. Apart from 
that intimate acquaintance with the manners and cus- 
toms of a people which can only be acquired from long 
association, and which of itself must qualify an intelli- 
gent observer to write such a book as the world wants, 
his having been an eye-witness of the most fearful in- 
surrection ever known, 2nd a participant in the suffer- 
ings in which it involved so many innocent persons, 
furnishes him with rare preparation for a volume of 
thrilling interest to every class of readers. Weare not 
surprised, therefore, to find those pages which depict 
the scenes and incidents of the Indian mutiny full of 
painful fascination; but the value of the work does 
not mainly consist in this. Besides a clear and int=lli- 
gent description of the manners and customs of East 
India, and especially its religious life, there is a mass of 
statistical information, in tabular and other forins, 
with reference to the entire missionary field, which 
is of inestimable value, and can be found no where 
else. The comparative view here given of the labors 


of the Protestant and Catholic missionaries and their | 


results, and of the moneys raised by these denomin3- 
tions for missionary purposes, is especially worthy of 
note, as contradicting the generally received opinion 
on that subject, and as calculated to infuse new courage 
into the faint-hearted and doubting. 

The book is beautifully bound and profusely illus- 
trated. Indeed so great is the wealth of cuts, thata 
few of the less worthy might well have heen spared, 
that the work might have been not only almost, but 
altogether, elegant. 


Their Wedding Journey. By W.D. Howells. (Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co.) If Mr. Howells had en- 
tered the office of any sane publisher in America where 
he was not personally known, and sketched the plan 
of this book, we venture to say that the offer of his 
manuscript would have been respectfully declined 
The publisher’s objections would have been something 
in this wise: ‘First, The title is not taking; wedding 
journeys are individually interesting under our present 
social system to two persons only. Secondly, Summer 
journeys in general have been written about in the 
newspapers and magazines until everybody is tired of 
them. And, thirdly, Of all others the route to Niaz- 
ara Falis and down the St. Lawrence has been more 
be-written than any other route on the Continent.”’ It 
seems to us that such considerations would, other 
things being equal, frighten any publisherto whom 
such a manuscript was offered. Mr. Osgood evidently 
knew hisman. And every reader of the Atlantic has 
known during the past year, whilst this admirable 
novel came out in monthly installments, that it was an 
unusually good story. We have described without any 
embellishment the very plain framework of the tale. 
To descend to details: It has no plot to speak of, it has 
no thrilling incidents, and the dialogues are entertain- 
ing only because they are natural. Here indeed lies 
the charm of the book. It is our American life exactly 
as we all see it. Weare confident that we could write 
such a book ourselves, and we are equally confident on 
second thought that it would be barren of interest to 
the public at large. There is that something in Mr 
Howell’s style which catches the attention and holds it 
all through the weariness of travel during that terrible 
summer of 1870. Even New York, with the thermom- 
eter among the nineties, is described in a way that is 
absolutely truthful, and yet so artistic that we are con- 
scious only of effects which are picturesque in spite of 
their familiarity and actual repulsiveness. ‘Phe Bos- 
tonianism of our travelers is evident in their com- 
ments on thingsin the outside world, and thereis a 
spice of rational philosophy which is not upon the 
whole displeasing to the Americanmiad. The rare 
felicity and charm of the book can hardly be expressed 
otherwise than by saying that it has the unique 
exoellonce which the author has shown in his 








previous works. In our admiration of the text we had 
elmost forgotten to“mention the illustrations, which 
are quite numerous, and of course good, seeing that 
they are from the hand of Augustus Hoppin, who evi- 
dently formed the acquaihtance of the characters and 
entered into the spirit of the story before he put pen- 
cil to paper, anexample which many illustrators of 
current literature might follow with great advan- 
tage. 


The Princess and the Goblin. | By George Macdon- 
ald. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) It is note- 
-worthy that the best children’s stories nowadays con- 
tain a great deal that children cannot be expected to un- 
derstand. They shoot over the heads of the little ones 
arrows which are aimed at their elders. Kingsley’s Wa- 
ter-babies, Macdonald’s At the Backof the North Wind, 
and that bewitching Alice in Wonderland, are good ex- 
amples of this transcendental school of juvenile litera- 
ture. It has its advantages, though it may become te- 
dious in unskillful hands, and sacrifice the sine qua 
non in such literature, namely, that it shall interest 
the children. This main object being secured, the 
more sly jokes for grown-up people, misty meanings 
and hidden morals, the better. Even a child prefers 
to float upon the stream of a story with unsounded 
depths below. Nobody has struck the true medium 
s0 felicitously as Hans Andersen and the author of 
Alice in Wonderland; Kingsley and Macdonald, we 
make bold to say, have both overshot the mark, though 
the wonderful fancy of the latter carries easily a 
weight of vague philosophy that would cripple tae 
flight of less powerful wings. The story before us is 
neither as weird nor as wise as that of the North Wind, 
butit will not be less bewitching to the children. Good 
use is made of the romantic legends of miner3; and 
the little hero, Curdie, the miner’s boy, matches well 
with the little heroine, the lovely princess. Young 
readers will be apt to complain that the story doesn’t 
end, and will not be consoled by the author's deep 
thought, that, somehow, stories won’t finish, and he 
thinks he knows why, but will not tell. 


The American Baron. ANovel. By James De Mille. 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1872.) The keynote which 
Mr. De Mille struck in The Dodge Clu> he has kept up 
in all his subsequent works. That first book hada 
rollicking freshness of burlesque, a cool disregard of 
probabilities in character and incidents which its suc- 
cessors have echoed—perhaps, after the manner of 
echoes, with some diminution of the original power. 
They are always sensational; butin sucha strange 
fashion that one may fairly suspect them to be meant 
in fun, even where they approach to tragedy. In The 
Amcrican Baron we have, as usual, Italian scenery, 
brigands, and no end of adventures incurred by the 
characters, nearly all of whom are traveling English 
or Americans. A fire in Canadian forests, a fearful 
avalanche, suffocation upon Vesuvius, captivity, dun- 
geon, pistol-shooting, burial alive, resurrection, res- 
cue, and much matrimony are among the thrilling ele- 
ments of the story; yet, in spite of all tragedy, it is 
amusing and not harrowing; and it ‘ends well,” the 
respective pairs of congenial persons advancing out of 
the woods (where they hid during a battle) to the notes 
of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” sounded by order of the Baron, 
Mr. Rufus K. Gunn, the triumphant hero of the fight— 
and weddings being voted instantly in-order. 


The Sylvestres: or, The Outcasts. By M. De Ben- 
tham-Edwards. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
This author’s earlier stories, Kitty and Dr. Jacob, 
showed him to be a graceful and forcible writer. The 
present one is characterized, besides, by much tender 
sympathy with human weaknesses, and percaption of 
good in odd characters. The Sylvestres are outwardly 
vagabond socialists, founding utopian phalansteries 
and such like abominations, assailing the rights of 
property, end finally becoming the victims of a 
drunken mob. Really, they are pure-minded enthu- 
siasts, martyrs to their fantastic convictions. Their 
sad fate does not prevent the peaceful and happy ter- 
mination of the story, since Ingaretha, the heroine, 
lives to recover from the first desolationof their loss, 
and to wed a worthy gentleman who loved her all the 
time. The characters of the outcasts are delicately 
drawn, and the sympathy which they awaken is not 
extended to their doctrines. Indeed, so far as we can 
perceive, the book is not a plea for any social theory 
except that of tolerance and ‘good-will tomen. It 
would be fairer to say that, although its moral tone is 
unexceptionable, it has no particular “‘ tendency,” and 
should be ranked as-.a romantic, rather than a real- 
istic, story. 


Character. By Samuel Smiles. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1872.) Mr. Smiles begins his book 
with the profound remark: ‘‘ Character is one of the 
greatest motive-powers in the world. In its noblest 
embcdiments, it exemplifies human nature in its high- 
est forms, for it exhibits man at his best.”” This may 
pass asasample of the original portions of the book, 
which are uniformly virtuous and trite. Asa contri- 
bution to the analysis, or a guide to the formation, of 
character (hy which the author generally means good 
character) it is quite insignificant. But fortunately it 
is interesting and valuable in another way. Its thin 
thread of undisputed maxims about honesty, industry, 
economy, good company, and self-control serves to 
connect a vast number of anecdotes about notable men, 
their mothers and wives, their habits, their heroism, 
their sufferings and their smartsayings. Viewed from 
this stand-point it is a remarkably attractive, suggest- 
ive and well-arranged collection; and we are bound to 








confess that Mr. Smiles appears to have been accurate 
as well as industrious in filling his note-book. The 
volume will prove wholesome and agreeable reading 
for old and young. 


Blade-o’-Grass. By B. L. Farjeon. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1872.) Thislittlestory isreprinted 
from the pages of Harper’s Bazar in the columns of 
which it was first presented to American readers. Like 
Joshua Marvel, from the same pen, it deals with the 
hopeless condition of the English poor, aiming rather 
to touch the sympathies of the reader, and break down 
the walls of class-prejudice, than to suggest definite 
theories of legislative or social reform. Itreminds one 
of the humorous and tender descriptions of Dickens, on 
the one hand, and of the keen satire of Ginz’s Baby 
on the other. Blade-O’-Grass is a forsaken child of 
poverty, who grows up under the tuition of starvation 
and neglect, while her twin-sister is adopted in infancy 
by good people, who educate her to a refined and - 
gentle womanhood. Notwithstanding the sadness of 
this old, old theme, the story is not painful reading. 
The delicate fancy and humor of many chapters re- 
deem it from the monotony of misery, and fastidious 
readers will find pleasure in its pictures as wellas prefit 
in its moral. 


First Lesson in Physics. For Use in the Upper 
Grades of our Common Schools. By C. L. Hotze. (St. 
Louis: Hendricks and Chittenden. 1871.) The author 
of this book is teacher of physics in the Central High 
Schoel at Cleveland, Ohio, and has tested his systeth in 
practice. The manual comprising only about 150 duo- 
decimo pages, contains elementary lessons upon the 
properties and motions of matter, judiciously arranged 
upon the principle of object-teaching. Each subject 
is introduced by simple experiments, such as any 
teacher can make without expensive apparatus, and 
any scholar can repeatand vary for himself. In the 
hands of even an ordinarily intelligent and lively in- 
structor, it cannot fail to stimulate the observing and 
reflecting powers of boys and girls, and to give them a 
taste for natural science. Reviews, tables of questions 
and an alphabetical index facilitate its use in schools. 


Meister Karl's. Sketch-Book. By Charles G. Le- 
land. (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.) Since 
the Sketch-Book first saw the light in its original form 
the author has won a brilliant fame under a different 
pseudonym from that which he at first adopted, and 
accordingly this very handsomely-printed new edition 
bears the well-known style of “ Hans Breitmann”’ on 
its title-page. 1t is twenty years or more since Mr. 
Leland’s European sketches first appeared in the old 
Knickerbocker Magazine of happy memory, and some 
seventeen since it was published in book form. In 
turning over the smooth leaves of this new edition, we 
recognize more old friends than new, notwithstanding, 
the author assures us that additions as well as elimina- 
tions have beenmade. The generation which enjoyed 
the Sketch-Book in its first edition is growing gray now, 
but another and more numerous oneison the stage, 
and the present edition will doubtless command the 
success which it eminently deserves. 


The Haunted Crusi. By Katherine Saunders. 
(New York: George Routledge & Sons.) Properly the 
Haunted Crust is one of the five tales which make up 
this volume. The author will be remembered as hay- 
ing written a very powerful tale entitled Gidcon’s Rock, 
which we recommended to our readers some months 
ago. The present collection of stories is marked by 
the same characteristics which distinguished the for- 
mer work. Life as itis seen among the rude fisher- 
men of the English coast, is described with mueh force, 
and the always present element of tragedy is introduced 
in a way which is peculiar to this author, and which, 
while it is realistic enough to be thrilling at times, is 
nevertheless so managed as to leave a different impres3- 
sion on the mind from that which is caused by the or- 
dinary forms of literary melodrama. The stories are 
all good, and the book is a pleasant one for casual 
reading. ‘ 

The New Year's Bargain. By Susan Coolidge. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers.) For the sake of the givers 
of holiday gifts we sincerely regret that we could not 
make shift to notice this capital little New Year’s book 
before. It is a series of twelve tales, supposed to 
be narrated by the months in person. The way in 
which these usually unattainable personages come to 
tell their stories is a romance by itself, and together 
with the other explanatory passages, makes the book a 
homogeneous whole, which cannot fail to fascinate the 
children even theugh the holidays are past. Miss Led- 
yard, of Brooklyn, has drawn the illustrations with the 
grace and feeling which have already won for her a 
high place among the artists of this country. 


Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) This was always one of the most suc- # 
cessful of Miss Kavanagh’s novels, and we regard its 
republication as evidence that the demand for some- 
thing other than the lightest of light literature is on 
the increase. It is a well-written book, pureand re- 
fined in tone, and possessing withal the power of fas- 
cinating all classes of readers. 





The Mother’s Friend. (London : Hodder & Stough- 
ton. NewYork: A. D. F. Randolph.) This is the 
third volume of an English penny publication, de- 
signed to afford amusement, instruction, and help, ata 
small price, to poor women who are wives and mo- 
thers. It is handsomely illustrated, and contains a 
large variety of interesting reading fer young and 
old. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
(From the New York Tribune, July 3, 1871.] 

THE COMPLETION OF THE East RIVER 
BripGE!—The work upon this Bridge is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and when finished, few per- 
sens can-estimate the effects upon our neigh- 
boring city. Brooklyn's material progress has 
been the marvel of statisticians; every decade 
it has almost doubled its population, and has 
been for years the favorite residence of large 
numbers of our bankers and wholesale mer- 
chants. A first-class retail business has thus 
been fostered there, and, in especial, the 
manufacture of fine Furniture. Brooklyn 
can boast of many fine furniture establish- 
ments, which employs artists who design the 
‘mest elaborate patterns, and workmen who 
execute the choicest work. Prominent among 
these is the house of Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos 
.292 and 294 Fulton St. Their establishment is 
loeated about the proposed terminus of the 
New Bridge. These gentlemen have added 
new warerooms, and are prepared to fill any 
orders in their line. We call the attention of 
our New York readers to the establishment of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau. It can be reached now 
by any of the cars leaving the foot of Fulton 
‘Street, in from five to eight minutes, and a 
visit of those intending to refurnish their 
heuses will repay them well. 








Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ Sapoxrro to 
‘clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
‘Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
Porcelain, ete. 


[From the New York Times, July 3, 1871.) 


Probably one-half of our merchants 
and bankers reside in Brooklyn. One of the 
effects of this is the rapid growth of large 
retail stores which rival our most extensive 
establishments. Pass along Fulton Street for 
four miles, also through Atlantic and Myrtle 
Avenues, and they will be found crowded with 
tores well filled, and some of them exceeding 

- ¢ursin display. Sharing largely in this pros- 
perity is its furniture business. The house of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton 
‘Street, is one of the best for furniture in this 
-country. They are practical cabinet-makers, 
‘and employ artists who design, and workmen 
who execute, the most elaborate and artistic 
furniture. our citizens would do well to 
examine their stock before purchasing. All 
the passenger cars running up Fulton Street 
pass their establishment. 





CO iene OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 26th, 1872. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following’ Statement of 
. its affairs on the 3lst December, 18 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from & ist January, 1871, to 3lst Decem- 
er, 1 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
ist January, 187 


—— 


$5,412,777 51 
2,033,675 18 


$7,446,452 69 


POP e eee eee erere rere rere 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 





No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire Risks dis- 
-connected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st Janua- 
ry, 1871. to 3ist Someeser. | 1871 
Losses _ during the sam: 
i ckdonbdutctusaacaces és © $2,735,980 63 


+ $5,375,793 24 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $973,211 84 


The Compony has the following fr viz: 





‘United States and State of New 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise, 3y B79) ,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and and las 7,50) 00 
Interest, and sundry eran Fe 
due the Company, estimated at...... 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Wen ivkis:: 2, 405, "937 95 
~Cash in Bank,......... paesaneasee hake __ 74,845 OL 
Total amount of Assets............+.+ $14,806,812 37 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of peomse will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their le vee on and after Tues- 
aor, the § ab of February ne 
he outstanding ar fe yy of the issue of 1888, 
“will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
~ their legal , eee on and after Tues- 

oe, the Sixth day of February next, from which 

e ail interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
nes to be produced at the time of payment, and 
canceled. pon certificates which were issued (in 
red scrip) for gold premiums; such payment of in- 
terest and nea will be in ee. 

A divideud of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1871, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after mepiey | the Second of 
By onder of the Boa 

J. H. CHAP: MAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


April next. 





J.D. Jones, Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 
aes Dennis, C. A. Hand, 

W.H. H. Moore, James Low, 
Henry Coit, - ne y eens 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, a cock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rebt. B. Minturn, 
Charles H. Russell, Gordon W. Burnham, 
Lowell Holbrook, Frederick peaencey, 
R. Warren Weston, George 8. Ste _— 
Royal Phelps, William H. 
Caleb Barstow, Sheppard Gena” 
A. P. ee > Francis Skiddy 
William E. Dodge, Charles P. B 
David Lane, Robt. C. m, 
James “a William E. Bunker, 
Daniel 8. Miller, Samuel L. Mitchill 
a FS) yy ow ae a. De Forest, 
Deus Alexander V. Blake, 

Charles D. Leverich. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORH, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 8rd Vico-Pres't. 





Pp RICE-LIST 


or 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
FOR 1872, 


Is now ready, and will be sent free to every reader 
of the CERISTIAN UNION who writes for it. 

This List gives full information and prices of all 
the various grades of Waltham Watches, both for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, and alsoexplains our plan 
of sending single Watches by Express to any part 
of the country, with the bill to collect on delivery, 
with the privilege of opening the package and ex- 
amining the Watch before paying, and without any 
obligation to take it unless perfectly satisfactory. 

Our prices are extremely moderate, and every 
one, especially those at a distance, will find great 
advantege in dealing with us. In writing for a 
Price List, please nfention that you saw this adver- 
tisement in the CHRISTIAN UNION. Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 85 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











“There is many a passage in the writings of 
Paul which will discloge new beauties and new 
wealth and force of meaning when studied with 
this voluine in hand.’’—[The Congregationalist. 


DN HOWSON’S 
THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL 


AND 
THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL, 
2volsinone. $1.25. 

Professor H. B. Hackett, who has written an in- 
troduction to this book remarks of Dr. Howson’s 
admireble treatment: “‘He gives us no tedious 
archeological details, but just the requisite kind 
and amount of information concerning the mili- 
tary and agricultural usages of the Greeks and 
Romans, their sty!e of onenisomane., and the con- 

_oe “ the gymnasium and stadium 
one who is studying the Acts or Paul's 
Batis WILL FIND THIS BOOK VERY VALUABLE. 
BOSTON: 
‘re FOR THE ’ od 
RACT SOCIET 

HURD & So aay on York. 

THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 





SALABLE TO EVERY CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 
Agents Wanted for the 


BZBLE GUIDE. 


Approved by every denomination. ‘ 
Large profit from small capital. 
For particulars address 
E. C. BRIDGMAN 
5 Barclay St., New York. 


Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


A. NEW EDITION. 


HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE 


Revised and Corrected by the Auther. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 
NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 





N EW ANTHEMS ! ! 


“THE NEW INTROIT.” 
By J. ZUNDEL. 


144 pages, bound in cloth, $1.25; doz., $11. Specimen 
pages freee 





ZUNDEL & BRAND'S QUARTERLY, 


Furnishing annually 48 quarto pages of new Orgaa 
Music and new, short and easy Anthems, One Del- 
lar per annum. Specimen numbers free! Send 
orders to either 

“ZUNDEL & BRAND, Toledo, O., 


or, JOHN ZUNDEL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[2 USTBATED HISTORY OF 


THE BIBLE. 


BY WM. SMITH, LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


a contains over 250 fine Scripture Illustrations 
d 1105 pages, and is the most comprehensive and 
valuable History of the Bible ever published. The 
labor and learning of centuries are ST in this 
one volume, to throw a etrong clear light upon 
OCG EN ge ot of ~ inspired Word. 

NTE aes for Circulars and see 
our terms, A. a full description of the work. Ad- 
dress, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


CLAREE'S NEW METHOD 
FOR 
REED ORGANS. 


Compiled by an Organist who has a pre-eminent 
power of pleasing the public, both by his playing 
and his compositions. Rose quickly into favor on 
its first appearance, and is acknowledged to be a 
Standard Work of the first rank. Price, $2.50. 

















Beautiful Song. TRUE HAPPINESS. Keller. 35 
The above sent, post free, on receipt of retail 


price. ° 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
HE NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHER for 1873 is 
BETTER THAN EVER! 
As you will find by sending Fifteen Cents for a 
Specimen copy to Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. 
Co., Chicago. 











-) UST READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST! 


MINES, MILLS and FURNACES 


OF THE 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES ; 





An Account of the Condition, Resourees, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 

By RosstrerR W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 

U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc.; Au- 
thor ef “The Mines of the West,” “ American 

Mines and Mining,” etc. 
1 vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Pubiishers, 


217 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


t®~ For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 


receipt of price by the Pubiishers. 2% 





QCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


PROSPECTUS 
FOR 1872. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


A year’s numbers contain over 800 
pages, and make two volumes, worth as 
a book of references, ten times the sub- 
scription price. 


ENGRAVINGS 


by our own artists, will not only be given, of all the 
best Inventions of the day, but especial attention 
will also be directed to the description and illus- 
tration of 


LEADING MANUFACTURING ES- 
TABLISHMENTS, MACHINES, 
TOOLS anp PROCESSES. 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 


will find in each number an official List of Patents, 
together with descriptions of the more important 
Inventions. We shall also publish reports of de- 
cisions in Patent Cases and points of law affecting 
the rights and interests of Patentees. 


THE NEW VOLUME 
OF 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


commenced JANUARY FIRST; therefore, now is 
the time to organize Clubs and to forward subscrip- 
tions. Clubs may be made up from different post 
offices. 


TERMS FOR 1872. 


One copy,oneyear, - - - - - - 
One copy,six months, - - - ° e 
One copy,fourmonths, - - - = - 
CLUB = copies, one year, each $2.50, 
RATES. { Over ten copies, same rate, each 
One copy of Scientific American for one year, 
and one copy of sg eae “Men of Pro- 
gress,” 4 o ~ ma “ ss 
One copy of Scientific amen for one year, 
and one copy of “ Science Récord,” - =- 40 
Ten copics of *“‘ Science Record,”’ and ten co- 
pies of the Scientific American for one year, 35 00 


CLUB PREMIUMS. 

Any person who sends us a yearly club of ten or 
more copies, at the foregoing club rates, will be 
entitled to one copy, gratis, of the large steel plate 
engraving, ‘‘ Men of Progress.” 

Remit by postal order, draft, orexpress. * 

The postage on the Scientific American is five 
cents per quarter, payable at the office where re- 
ceived. Canada subscribers must remit, with sub- 
scription, 25 cents extra to pay postage. 

Address all letters, and make all Post Office or- 
ders or drafts payable to 


MUNN & CO., 
87 Park Row, New York. 


00 
i 
00 
00 
50 


wR ww B 


10 00 





[HE LITTLE CORPORAL, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, ANB OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
HEARTS. are $1.50 a year. Single number lic. 
Address JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, Chicago, Lil. 


[HE BEST-FAMILY MAGAZINE! 


The MOTHER’S JOURNAL enters its 37th year 
with = January 7. a wee man. il or more at- 
es, dou oc column. e em- 

: MARY a CHART 


tractiv cach 
ellished each mont. 
| meg AGE WANTED ERY WHERE: 
ans ne gondiiions, Address, 


for s) ~ ter co. 
MOTHER'S JOURN way, New York. 


Tee ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 

~ and the New Prize Series, 10 

vols., now rea’ mbrace some of the best S. 8. 

books ever offered. to the American public. 

D. LOTHRO CO., Publishers, Boston. 
DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. Catalogues free. 














Cheapest Bookstere in the World. 


115,673 New_and Old Books on hand. Almost 
way. WN Catalogues Nos. 28 and 29, free. 

mod stamp. LEGGAT BROTHERS, No. $ Beekman 

street, New York. ‘ 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 Nassau STREET. 


Apes or Foreign Evatientions sent by mail 
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Mrs. Stowe begins this week a series of “ Palmetto 
Leaves from Florida,” by telling about “ Nobody’s 
Dog.” Edward Everett Hale takes up the subject of 
“Congregational Worship.” An anonymous writer 
discusses the moral aspect of Tennyson’s Last Tour- 
nament, under the title “ What comes of it?” Mr. 
Nadal treats of “The way to receive unjust criti- 
cism ;” and Howard Glyndon talks of the significance 
of “Countrified.”. The stories are “Caught in a 
Web” and “John Quirk;” and among the things 
that we think will please the children are Miss At- 
kinson’s verses “ Bird-tracks.” The subject of the 
Lecture-Room Talk is “God as Seen by Men,”—the 
precesscs by which the idea or image of God is 
formed in the mind. Under the “Scientific” head- 
ing, is a résumé of the latest evidence as to whether 
other planets than the earth are inhabited. 





There are two measures which have the strongest 
claim upon Congress for prompt enactment. They 
are the Civil Service Bill, and Amnesty. The two 
paramount needs of the country are, that the bitter- 
ness left by the war be healed, and that the public 
offices cease to be made the spoils of party. Both 
topics have been fully discussed ; each is represent- 
ed by a practical and efficient scheme now before 
Congress, and known to be approved by the Presi- 
dent ; each is strongly urged by the best sentiment 
of the country. But Congress talks and tinkers, 
and takes no action in either direction. This is 
not good Republicanism nor good statesmanship. 





“ News of the Week” (page 149) 
an account of the movement for an independent 


We give under 


Opposition convention at Cincinnati. We shall not 
now enter on extended discussion, still less attempt 
to prophesy, atout this embryo party. But this 
must be said: whatever chance of success this 
movement has, it must gain from the mistakes; of 
the Republican majority at Washington this winter. 
The paity is by no means so strong that its leaders 
can afford to rely on its past record, and shirk living 
issues. Gen. Grant’s Civil Service Message was 
welcomed as a hopeful sign that this, our most 
pressing difficulty, was to be bravely met by the 
party in power. If,on one pretext or another, Con- 





gress refuses to follow the matter up,—if, besides, 
it fails to declare amnesty for past political offenses, 
—there will be great and just dissatisfaction. It is 
possible for Republican polificans in this way to 
alienate men whom the party cannot afford to lose. 








CALVINIST OR EVANGELICAL. 


HAT isthe meaning of the tendency among 

Congregationalists to give up Calvinism as the 
basis of their fellowship? What significance and 
interest has that tendency, for those who care for 
the Congregational Churches only as they form a 
part of Christ’s Universal Church? 

The answer to these questions we take to be this: 
The movement is one of the signs that the Christian 
Church is addressing itself to the real wants of liy- 
ing men. It is a movement toward establishing 
close fellowship and alliance among those who agree 
on matters of present vital interest. It is a part of 
the transfer of the battle from points that have lost 
all strategicimportance, to the real strongholds of 
religious faith and life. . 

The issue between Calvinism and Arminianism 
has ceased to have any commanding interest for the 
world at large, or for the religious world. It is 
kept alive in theological seminaries by the force of 
tradition, and by the infiuence of men who fought in 
a former generation. But the mass of men have 
virtually resolved to give up as hopeless the old 
problem of God’s omnipotence and man’s free will. 
They are content to accept both as facts, without 
explaining them. The kindred questions on which 
the followers of Calvin and Arminius strove have 
largely passed into the realm of things forgotten. 
What life has remained in them has been kept up 
only by the most assiduous care of the guardians 
of the respective orthodoxies. The young ministers 
who have been exercised upon them have emerged 
from their schools upon a world that cared nothing 
for them. 

But there has grown up a class of questions which 
strike more deeply at the roots of religious be- 
lief than ever did the differences among the early 
reformers, or even those between the reformers and 
Rome itself. The existence of God and the immor- 
tality of man are questioned. They are challenged, 
not by indolent unbelief or ribald infidelity, but by 
some of the acutest minds and most aggressive phil- 
osophies of the day. As yet, these doubts and discus- 
sions prevail chiefly—in our country at least—among 
a comparatively small class of educated thinkers. 
But, with wonderful rapidity, they are spreading 
among the whole of society. They are coming every 
day into greater prominence. The denial of the be- 
liefs that have been the highest consolation and sup- 
port of mankind, are heard from men of pure lives 
and philanthropic dispositions. When this battle is 
joining, isit time to divide our ranks about the re- 
lations of God’s decrees to man’s free agency ? 

It may be urged that no hostility is at present im- 
plied by these denominational lines; that Congre- 
gationalists have always heartily recogniztd their 
Methodist brethren as fellow-Christians ; that secta- 
rian divisions must exist, and are not necessarily in- 
iurious. We fully assent to the necessity of such 
divisions. But we object to making unessential 
particulars the basis of denominational union, and 
80 giving to them a false importance. Congrega- 
tionalists do not by any means propose to renounce 
all marks that distinguish them as one household in 
the great community of Christians. Their polity of 
necessity separates them from the Episcopal and 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches. ‘Their 
evangelical doctrine divides them on the one 
hand from Unitarians, and on the other from 
Catholics, though they may recognize both as 
Chiistians. But when to these natural lines of 
division there is superadded a wholly artificial one, 
based on a by-gone controversy, there is an un- 
natural opposition, and a waste of greatly-needed 
strength. 

If this paper were a Congregational organ, we 
should urge that it was obviously to the loss of the 
denomination that those should be excluded who 
were one at heart with ourselves. But we are writ- 
ing in the interest not of Congregationalism, but of 
Christianity. For the sake of Christianity, we re- 
joice when any church lays aside the encumbrance 
of useless and hurtful contreversy, to give its whole 
heart and effort more undividedly to the gospel of 
Christ. The great Presbyterian Church took a 
neble step in this direction, when it refused to bo 
longer divided by the difference between Old and 
New School theology. If the Congregationalists, 
have the courage and charity to go a step further, 
and give up the old watchwords of Calvinism 
against Arminianism, it will be another great gain 
te our common Christianity. 

To one who looks at the world as it is, it might 
well be matter of wonder and sadness that such 
terms as “ Calvinism” and “ Arminianism” should 
be held of any account among Christians. The 
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mind of Christendom is struggling with a profound 

effort to reach some belief that has sure foundations. . 
There is apparent, as never before, a universal soul- 

hunger which only the Bread of Life can satisfy. 

Every where the most active agencies are at work to 

radically change society—new social theories; new 

political conditions ; old grievances of poverty and_ 
hardship rising into more vivid consciousness; a 

quickened sense of human brotherhood and its obli- 

gations; the out-1eachings of thinkers toward every 

form of religious and irreligious belief. 

Is tlfis a time for insisting upon the distinctive 
tenets of Calvinism? Let those who believe that in _ 
that scheme, and that alone, lies sovereign power to 
biing men to God, plant themselves on it, and refuse 
to move to wider ground. But to us it seems that 
those who agree in what is called evangelical belief 
may well forget their differences and work together. 
They agree in this, that man profoundly and su- 
premely needs that union with God which is freely 
epened to all through His Son, Jesus Christ. Is not 
that truth great = to unite all who accept it? 


THE “ Semaennnns ” aeneieaiiiie tithe long since, 
in speaking of the proposal to recognize Chris- 
tianity in the Constitution, we inquired what 
practical results were to follow, in the way of 
new legal obligations. The Christian Statesman, 
the organ of the movement, answers our ques- 
tion. Itsays that “the amendment is designed to 
operate immediately, not on the individual citizen, 
but on the Government.” That is, as it proceeds to 
explain, ofticers of the Government are to be put 
under the law of Christianity in their official acts. 
The only particular it specifies is the observance of 
the Sabbath. It complains that at present the 
Government constantly violates the Sabbath in 
carrying and distributing the mails on that day. 
We understand it, to imply that this would be for- 
bidden by the legislation which the proposed amend- 
ment would render necessary. . “ There is nothing,” 
it says, “that gives us Sabbath quiet in our navy 
yards, in the halls of Congress, or in any department 
of the general government, except the caprice of the 
current administration.” 

For “caprice of the eurrent administration” it 
would be truer to say, “understood will of the 
people;” a sentiment which no governmentis strong 
enough or rash enough to ignore. If to some extent 
the mails are carried and distributed on Sunday, it 
is because the mass of the peorle do not see in it any 
violation of the day that calls for protest. Itis hardly 
wo1th while to tinker the Constitution in order to 
compel Government to keep Sunday better. 

The indirect effect of the Amendment would be 
great enough, no doubt. It would be cited in every 
case where religious zealots wished to make their 
convictions the standard of other people’s actions. 
It would be used to force the Bible on unwilling 
readers in the schools. It would give the best pos- 
sible justification to Catholics for making the State 
the organ of their religion, wherever they were 
strong enough. It would strengthen the enemies of 
Christianity ; and'reopen that wretched chapter of 
history, the mixing of Church and State, which now 
seems closing. But we shall not make ourselves 
miserable over these possible calamities, since 
there is not the slightest chance that the Amend- 
ment will ever be adopted. 








MR. HOAR ON THE INTERNATIONAL. 


N introducing his bill for a Labor Commission— 

» which was passed by Congress a few weeks 
sinee—the Hon. George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
made an allusion to the International, which occa- 
sioned some comment at the time in various news- 
papers. Mr. Hoar was reported, in substance, a3 
saying that the International included the leading 
minds of Europe. Thereupon a great deal of cn- 
lightenment was tendered to him by various jour- 
nals, and the greatness of his mistake was demon- 
strated in a highly satisfactory manner. Unfortu- 
nately, it now appears that Mr. Hoar never made 
the remark imputed to, him, but said something 
wholly different. We are in receipt of a private 
letterfrom the gentleman, which is interesting not 
only in its correction of this mistake, but as pre- 
venting what is to our minds at least a very clear 
and satisfactory statement of the character of the 
International, as it is regarded by its friends. We 
need hardly say that in other well-informed quar- 
ters a totally different view is taken. 

With Mr. Hoar’s consent, we give his letter, 
though it was originally not intended for publica- 
tion. It was written in answer to an inguiry about. 
scurces of information regarding the society. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 30, 1872. 

My Dear Sir: 

A work in French by Eccarius; an article in 
Atiantic Monthty of about May, 1871, entitled 
“ Aggressive Labor Combinations,” or something like 
it; an article in London Times of about Octobor last, 
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of several columns; the Fortnightly Review for the 
past five or six ycars, passim; these, and many news- 
peper articles, of which Mr. MacPherson, Clerk of the 
House, tas a collection, are the sources of information, 
co far as I know, about the Internationale. 

There was nothing about it in the bill to which you 
refer. The newspapersreported me as saying, ina few 
remarks which I made in introducing it, that the In- 
ternaitonale was ‘composed of the leading minds of 
Europe.” I did not say that, but merely that a meet- 
ing in England which adopted some rules which I 
quoted was composed of their leading minds (that is, 
the lecding minds of the Internationale) from different 
countries of Europe. 

I then expressed, and now have, strong sympathy 
with the Intirnationale for this reason, The four 
things on which I understand them to be agreed are: 

1st. That there is a relation existing between the 
laboring men of different countries stronger than that 
which attaches them to their respective sovereigns. 

2d. That they will not permit their rulers any longer 
to use them a3 instruments for making war on each 
other, or for lowering wages by using the workingmen 
of different countries to underbid each other. 

éd. That they will take ali means to throw light on 
the condition of the working classes everywhere by 
gathering accurate and thorough statistical informa- 
tion. 

4th. That education at the public charge is to be 
insisted on as the right of every man, and as the indis- 
pensable condition of a remedy for existing evils. 

I do not at this moment think of anything else to 
which the Internationale can be said to have com- 
mitted itself. Perhaps its members have so generally 
expressed their belief that natural wealth, as they 
term it, should not be permitted to be engrossed by 
individuals to any considerable degree, that that also 
may be termed one of their doetrines. I am not aware 
that they are agreed on any measure to prevent this, 
or even agreed that it can be prevented by any direct 
exertion of public authority. 

Of course, such a movement cannot go far without 
attracting to itself many violentand visionary persons 
who would attack the laws which are indispensable to 
all profitable industry and to human society itself. It 
is not surprising that afterso many centuries of ignor- 

ance the laboring classes should themselves be some- 
times deluded by suchmen. ButI am not oneof those 
who would say, ‘‘How foolish to restore these men 
their sight! They see men only as trees walking.” It 
is the old disease, and not the new health, which dis- 
torts the virion for a time. The existing order of 
things in every principal European State, in crushing 
into ignorance and poverty millions of human souls, 
causes every year crimes a thousand-fold greater than 
all the excesses of the Commune. 

I meant when I took up my pen only to answer your 
question. I see I have been led to write much more, 
which pray excuse. I am 

Yours, very respectfully, 


Gro. F. Hoar. 





TRUE CATHOLICITY. 

TYXHE reception into the Roman Catholic Church 

of the Rev. Mr. Bradley, late of the Oratory of 
St. Sacrament, which took place at St. Stephen’s 
inthis city, a few days since, is specially note- 
worthy on account of the sentiments said to have 
been expressed in a sermon on the occasion by the 
Rev. Father McGlynn, the officiating priest. Pre- 
mising the impropriety of holding any speaker finally 
responsible for the neeessarily hurried reports of the 
daily papers, we give the version of the N. Y. Zri- 
tune, as it stands. That paper says :— 

“Through all the first part of his discourse tha 
speaker seemed inclined to rival Mr. Hepworth in the 
breadth of his Catholicity. He igno the doctrine 
that salvation is to be had only through the Roman 
Catholic Church, and seemed inclined rejoice over 
the lesser measure of religion enjoyed by the various 
sects that acknowledge the deity of Christ, as being 
much better than no religion. Ifa man could not con- 
a approach nearer to the Mother Church 
than the High Church Episcopalians do, it should not 
be supposed that he would be rejected by the Judge at 
the great final assize, as being an enemy of Christ. 
Low Church Episcopalian stood a poorer chance of ac- 
ceptance, other things being equal, than a ritualist; 
and in proportion as the creeds 0 individuals embodied 
ideas 2utagonistic to those of the Roman Catholics, was 
the danger of their being classed among the unfaithful. 
Yet the speaker ventured squarely upon the ground 
that if a man could give good evidence that he had fol- 
lowed his best light, he would obtain eternal happi- 
ness. Entertaining such views, Father McGlynn was 
not inclined to urge those who could not conscien- 
tiously do so to join the Roman Catholic Church, though 
he thought all men would finally acknowledge its 
supremacy. The latter part of his sermon was occu- 
age with the ordinary exposition of the doctrine that 

he true Church was tounded upon St. Peter.’’ 


The readers of the Christian Union have no need to 
be told how heartily we shall rejoice in thislanguage, 
if really uttered, and how little we are inclined to 
make ado about its blessed inconsistency with the 
Roman Catholic standards. Still itis perfectly legiti- 
mate and kind, we trust, to ask any liberal child of 
the Church who is inclined to sympathize in our ad- 
mniration of this catholicity, to try it by certain 
clauges in the Syllabus, which condemn the heresy 
of “entertaining hopes for the salvation of those 
who are in no manner in the true Chureh of Christ.” 
We do believe, however, that the world moves; 








that the much decried “ progress of the age” is irre- 
sistible; that thousands of Catholic priests, as well 
as Protestant dogmatists, arc a great deal better than 
their creeds; and that while ecclesiastical courts 
fancy themselves erecting new and higher stand- 
ards they are like men who build upon a glacier, 
which is not merely melting away beneath them, but 
absolutely gliding away with them, all unconscious, 
upon its surface. ; 

Since writing the above, another of these refreshing 
examples of good Christianity and bad Churchman- 
ship has fallen under our eye, in the language of Dr. 
Goss, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, who 
is reported to have said, speaking of Protestants, 
“Though they reject the ordinance of the Catholic 
Church, yetif they are sincere in their belief, and 
follow the light as far as God has given it to them, 
I believe that the Almighty wi!l have regard to their 
sincerity of belief, and that if they have a real 
and irue sorrow for sin it will suffice for their sal- 
vation.” And again, “Many even without the aid 
of the sacraments of the Catholic Church will be 
saved.” 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


NGLAND has but just done praising herself 
and America for the admirable spirit shown 
by each nation in framing the Washiugton Treaty. 
With mellifluous lips she has been congratulating 
the nations of Europe on the new era dawning, 
when wars shall pass to oblivion and negotiations 
shall cettle all disputes on rational and amicable 
grounds. In the very midst of her discourse—with 
visions of peace not yet faded from the air—she has 
started up, all on fire, and is ready to tread the tre ity 
under foot and abide all consequences. 

Now the whole matter is ina nutshell. America 
offered to settle. the whole affair on the spot by nam- 
ing the gross amount which England was to pay,— 
and that to end her liabilities. Or, the whole matter 
was to be referred to arbitrators jointly appointed, 
tefore whom eaeh side was to lay its case and abide 
their decision. America is willing to abide the arbitra- 
tors’ decision, whether it gives her more or less, or 
nothing atall. England hasfound out suddenly that 
she is not willing to abide the decision of these arbi- 
trators, unless it agrees with her sense of justice and 


interest. 
The reading of the American case isthe cause of this 
sudden paroxysm of fear and prudence. It seems 
‘that America will bring before the tribunal the ques- 
tion whether England is liable for constructive dama- 
ges. England is not willing to risk the decisién of 
the arbitrators whether she is liable. America sub- 
mnits her claim to the court and will abide its de- 
cision. If England’s case is strong enough to justify 
her present violence of demeanor, then she can 
easily make it appear before the arbitrators. If she 
cannot make out a case before the arbitrators, then 
the has no solid ground under her feet in her present 
attitude. 

We quote the article of the Treaty under which 
the claim arises: . 

‘* Now, in order to remove and adjust all complaints 
and claims on the part of the United States, and to pro- 
vide for the speedy settlement of such claims, which 
are not admitted by Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the High Contracting Parties agree that all the 
said claims, growing out of acts committed by the afore- 
said vessels and generally known as the ‘ Alabama 
elaims,’ shall be referred to a Tribunal of Arbitration 
to be composed of five Arbitrators, to be appointed in 
the following manner,” etc. 

If now England says “These expressions do not 
properly inelude some things which your claim con- 
tains,” our reply is “That is for the Arbitrators to 
decide. They are perfectly competent to determine 
what comes under their jurisdiction by the terms of 
their commission. Let them pronounce upon it. We 
will abide by their decision, and we hold you to do 
the same.” 

It is possible that the American claim might have 
been more discreetly framed. But as a matter of 
simple right and justice, thé counsel were most un- 
doubtedly entitled to frame their statement in the 
amplest terms. The court has the matterin charge: 
let the disputants accept its verdict. 

In the present aspect of affairs, there is no more 
chance of war with Great Britain than there was 
twelve months ago, and far less than there was 
twelve months before that. But the differences be- 
tween the two nations have been taken up for settle- 
ment, and the settlement is to be carried through. 
The right way to do it is by adhering to the just and 
peaceful method already begun. 








Victor HvaGo, the poet, the man of genius, the 
enthusiast for freedom and humanity, has just been 
defeated asa candidate for the Assembly ; defeated 
in Paris, by twenty-eight thousand majority. And 
we, American Republicans, admirers of his genius 
and his philanthropy,—are heartily glad of it! For 
in him was defeated the party most dangerous to 
the peace and prosperity of France, the “ Red” ex- 





iremists. His successful competitor, M. Vautrain, is 
a Republican of character, moderation, and sagacity. 
That Paris should prefer him to the former darling 
of her populace, is the best sign of returning health 
that she has shown for a long time. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


RS. STANTON hadsa capital chance to go to 

the stake here in Wheeling, the other day, butshe 
failed to avail herself of it. She was arrested just after 
lecturing in that venerable town, ‘for not fulfilling 
an engagement a year ago—damages $100.”’ The lady 
exults in this recognition of her individuality. ‘ Hav- 
ing demanded,” she rays, ‘for near a quarter of a 
century tke right to make a will and a contract, to sue 
and be sued, at lest the morn shone on this glorious 
recognition of my personality, on the sacred soil of 
Virgin‘e.”’ A very natural boast, and only gracefully 
to be followed by a sturdy standing upon the ground 
so long contended for, and thus practically earned. 
On the contrary, however, her counsel shields her from 
respcnsibility cn the old legal ground that she was a 
femme couverte, and the action could only lie against 
her husband! The story is told by Mrs. Stanton her- 
self, and this is what she says about it: 

“This I readily accepted. Having endured all the 
bumiliations of such a position for thirty years, I 
thovght that if at last there was one advantage, I 
would make the most of it. As by the old English 
law the husband and wife are one, and that one is the 
husband, my legal disabilities were shifted to the 
shoulcers where they legitimately belong.”’ 

This may be fair, as it certainly is dexterous. But 
would it not have been better, like the Friends in the 
matters of War, Slavery, and the like, to suffcr fora 
principle, and so bring the injustice of the matter 
within the sympathy of all. 


—The Abbé Gratz adds another name to the list 
of Roman Catholic clergymen, who, after having op- 
posed the Infallibility decree with the most earnest 
eloquence, have given in their adhesion to it at last, 
accompanied by the most abject retraction of their 
former language. It may bean easy matter for these 
recanting priests to cast down and trample upon’ 
every dictate of repson and conscience at the bidding 
of an external authority. Such facile turning only 
betrays the secant sincerity or the essential cowardice 
of individual men. But it will be long before Rome 
will convince the honest thinkers of the world that 
God requires of his creatures such self-stultification— 
that the Creator of the human mind and heart can 
expect of them the renunciation of every faculty or 
feeling which enters into their composition. 

Father Hyacinthe pays his respects to the Abbé 
Gratzin the following terms :— 

‘What! Reverend Father! Only afew months ago 
you suddenly arose like a prophet in the confusion of 

srael, and you assured us that you had received orders 
from God, and that, for the purpose of fulfilling them, 
you were ready to suffer whatever it was necessary to 
suffer! You wrote that demonstration, as logical as it 
was eloquent, which people might insult but not re- 
fute, and after having established by facts that the 
question of infallibility isa gangrened question—to use 
your Cwn expression—you uttered in your holy indig- 
ration that cry which still resounds, Numquid Deus 
indicget mendacio vestro? ‘Has God need of your false- 
hecds? And now, before so many consciences which 
you have disturbed and left in suspense, you content 
yourself with writing to your bishop, with an ease of 
manrer calculated to surprise and sadden: ‘I wish, 
Monseigneur, merely to say to you what it seems to me 
it was not even necessary to say—namely, that I ac- 
cept. like all my sacerdotal brethren, the decrees of 
the Vatican Council. Everything to thfe gontrary that 
I may have written on this subject before the decision 
I efface.’ Is it thus, then, that the truth and the con- 
science in the Church of Jesus Christ is henceforth to 
be treated ?’’ 


—It is refreshing to get a scrap of sense from an 
Englishman on the comparative purity with which the 
people of the two countries, England and America, 
speak the language whose standards are common to 
them both. Every traveler knows that there is not a 
British provincial so hideous, nor a London cockney so 
ex-hasperating, in his dialect, but that he has the cheek 
to expatiate on the atrocities of the American pronun- 
ciation. Indeed, even upon the Continent, such has 
been the effect of this habitual detraction by the En- 
glish who’swarm there, that instances have been 
known where accomplished teachers from this coun- 
try, seeking pupils in their native language, have been 
met with the objection,,“‘ We do not wish to learn Amer- 
ican English!” Yet we have recently met with the 
following concession from George Sala, whose 
cockney prejudices against us are sufficiently notori- 
ous. He says: 

**You (Americans), from Chicago to — Cod, from 
Nevada to Nantucket, speak Nay 4 nearly the same 
language, and have pretty nearly the same pronuncia- 
tion. We speak fifty different dialects—Northumbrian, 
Lancastrian, Cambrian, Phoenician, Erse, Cockney. 
Some of us lisp, and some of us drawl, and many of us 
hem and haw, and a great many of us clap on the H's 
where there should be none, and take away H’s where 
they should be left.”’ 


—“*Mr. Julian Hawthorne, son of the novelist,” 
says the English paper, Public Opinion, ‘does not 
follow his father’s bent. He has mastered the profes- 
sion of civil engineer, and is about to pursue his calling 
in Louisiana.”” What degree of truth there may be in 
the latter statement, we have no means’ of knowing; 
the former is contradicted by a number of literary 
sketches from the pen of the young gentleman referred 
to, which have recently appeared in various period 
icals. 
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' HELP THE POOR. 
Ediicr Christian Unicon: 


ASK a little space, not to speak of the ordinary 
applicants for aid, though they are with me al- 
“ways, and in numbers greater than I can minister to. 

Here are two sisters who for years have struggled for 
a bare existence. Many a time have the wolf’s teeth 
entered the fiesh of these New England women. One 
has at times been partially deranged, but the other 

‘clings With sisterly persistency to the poor unfortunate. 
“They are intelligent, and have pride and self-respect 
enough to prevent a parade of their wants. Why, it 
will possibly be asked, do such women—intelligent, in- 
dustrious, Christian women—suffer? Why are they 
not self-sustained? One or the other is often sick; 
they have never a surplus of health; and their only 
resource is the needle. Only those who live by the | 
needle, at the prices paid for ordinary work can know 
the difficulties against which these sisters have to fight. 
Hunegcr and frost now pursue them unrelentingly. 

A eclored woman, now nearly fifty years old, came 
here many years since from Newbern, N.C. Whena 
child she knew an old slave woman in Newbern who 
had acted as nurse in a family in which there wasa | 
large number of children. Although married, this old 
nurse had no children of her own, and so gave her life 
to the children of her mistress. When the last of the | 
large brood had grown to such an age that the cld | 
nurse’s services were no longer needed in the care of 
children, because of her great fidelity and tho love 
‘the family bore to her, the mistress manumitted the 
faithful woman, and fearing she might in some way 
become enslaved if she remained in ghe South, sent her 
North. This was of course before the war. Her hus- 
band was a free man, and though advanced in years 
was very active, and for many years earned a comfort- | 
able support for them, by following the sea, I thia as 
cook. Some eight or ten years since he sailed in a ship | 
from New York, since which he has not been heard 
from. Soon the pittance in the possession of the poor 
‘old nurse was exhausted and there seemed no resource 
but the Poor-house. The woman to whom allusion 
was made in the commencement of this story, and wio 
when a little girl had known the faithful old creature 
in Newbern, woulg not allow her to be thrust into the 
Poor-house, but received her under her own roof, and 
during the years since her husband's departure on that 
last voyage, has sheltered and fed, and is to this day, 
with the help of her son, supporting this worthy old 
North Carolinian. I learned these particulars in a 
‘call I made to see a girl who was sick in the 
house, and of whom I will speak. She also was a na- 
tive of Newbern. She was an orphan and came North 
about six years since. The shelterer of the old nurse | 
became the foster-mother of this orphan girl, and for | 
two years sent her to school, since which she has lived 
at service, though always in slender health. Two 
months since she became very sick from inflammation 
of the lungs, and when I first saw her, three weeks since, 
she was suffering from a violent cough and very diffi- 
cult respiration. She had no physician, because they 
had not the means to pay for his services. I causeda 
physician to be sent for immediately, who saw at once 
that she ceuld not recover, but prescribed for her so 
that she was soon relieved; and whatever could minis- 
ter to her comfort was furnished, until her end came. 
The physician was very kind, visiting her nearly every 
day, without compensation for attendance or medi- 
cine. Not only did this noble woman keep this orphan 
child until she died, but she would not. suffer her to be 
buried as a payper. When a kind neighbor said, 
“What difference does it make to the poor clay how 
and where it is buried?” she answered, “I have nussed 
it too long not to see it have a proper burial now.” 
And when a good old lady of Plymouth Church came 
and told me she had all the money needed to bury her 
but four dollars, I could no longer refuse to contribute, 
and handed over the sum required. Now is it right 
that this generous black woman and her boy should be 
left unaided to feed and house this feeble old nurse; 
having already done it for eight or ten years? 

Years of almost unremitting suffering have fallen 
upon a patient, cheerful disciple. She was long since 
informed that her recovery was impossible, and until 
within two years she had, day and night, almost no re- 
lief from intense suffering. A kind physician from a 
distance came to see her, interested by accounts he had 
heard of her, and prescribed a medicine, by taking which 
every night she has been enable@-to, sleep comfortably, 
which is a most wonderful relief. Though her suffer- 
ings are so terrible, I have never heard a murmur, or 

hardly a wish that it might be different. Often the 
anguish is so great as to force tears over a face that is 
almost ever wreathed in smiles. The family are wholly 


| whichare quite essential. 





dependent. The father is too feeble to labor, and the 
mother, really an invalid, has the care of her sick 
daughter, and does all their work. The daughter has 
not been able to sit up for several years, even while her 
bed is being made. Rent, food, raiment, fuel, and 
medicine, are indispensable, and the amount needed to 
secure them is considerable. I have said repeatedly to 
them, ‘‘ Do notsuffer for want of anything, always come 
when you need,” and yet I am afraid they allow them- 
selves at times to really want. They are intelligent, 
refined New England people, and too sensitive, too full 
of self-respect to advertise themselves. If any one de- 
sires to contribute to either of these cases I will furnish 
their address, or receive contributions for them. 


8S. B. Hanxiimary, 





69 Hioks Street, Brooklyn. 





. 








BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


ESITATION in taking the first steps in any 

new enterprise, or new work, isvery common. 

With some it springs from great caution; with others, 

from lack of confidence in their own ability. They 

magnify troubles which may arise, and imagine all 

manner of difficulties, until very small and easy duties 

are clothed in a mystery which they shrink from soly- 
ing. 

In working, 4 novice, if at all timid or lacking self- 
reliance, often keeps herself in a constant state of 
alarm lest ske make some _ great mistake, and 
strange as it may seem, few things in the whole round 
of cooking-experiments assume a more formidable as- 
pect than the simple act of making a soup. It isa 
mystery which grows more uncanny, the longer it is 
looked at from a distance; but lay your hand upon it, 
and you will soon learn that you have been frightened 
at a shadow. 

There are several things preliminary to making soup, 
First of all, it is desirable, 
though not absolutely indispensable, that you provide 
yourself with the best and most convenient utensils. 

A stock-pot is usually a large, round kettle, with a 
clesely-fitting cover, into which the meat, or bones, 
and cdd bits, for preparing the stock or broth for 
soups are put, to be cooked. It is usually made of iron 
or copper. 

A scup-digester is a kind of stock-pot made wholly of 
iron. The lid fits closely into a groove in the top of the 
digester, with a projecting piece which, when turned 
tillit meets the socket or notch on each side of the 
grcove, acts like a lock, holding the lid on tightly. In 
that respect it is far better than the stock-pot, for noth- 
ing can boil over in the digester, and no steam escapes 
exccpt through the valve at the top of the cover. They 
are to be obtained at almost all hardware stores, and 
are of all sizes; from three quarts to ten gallons. 

Next, having provided the utensils, good “stock” of 
various kinds should be kept constantly on hand, regu- 
lating the quantity prepared at one time by the state of 


the weather. In summer, in a cool cellar, it will keep, 


by frequent scalding, several days. In winter it is 
safe to keep it much longer, only, like everything else, 


| it requires to be looked after carefully. Few soups can 


be of the best quality without a strong stock to start 
with. Licbig’s Extractsof Mcat answers very wellfor 
a substitute; but is better used in connection with the 
stock. 

Every bit of meat which is left over, that cannot be 
satisfactorily employed otherwise, should go at once 
into the stock-pot or digester. Bones, after carving 
from them all the meat that can beadvantageously se- 
cured, must be well cracked and added to the other 
pieces. The vessel should be always near, ready to re- 
ceive any stray morsel. When enough is collected to 
make a good quantity of stock, put cold water to the 
pieces; for the juices, which is what you desire to ob- 
tain, are much more readily extracted in cold’ water 
than in hot. On the contrary, meats that are to be 
boiled for table use, should always be put into boiling 
water, which closes the outer surfaces instantly, thus 
retaining the juices. 

When the water is added, set the digester over a 
moderate fire, when the contents will not boil rapidly, 
only simmer. After it begins to boil, add salt and pep- 
per. Opinions differ as to the length of time needed 
in the preparation of good stock; but it is generally 
allowed to simmer most of the day, which is too long, 
andit thereby becomes muddy. Remember that stock 


should have more salt, pepper, and seasoning than ° 


would be desirable in the soup to be made from it. 

When done, strain it into a large stone pot, kept for 
that purpose exclusively, and cover closely till morn- 
ing, when the fat will all rise to the top and harden; 
and should then be removed, Never allow stock to 
remain in the stock-pot or digester over night; for, 
even when there is no copper to render it unsafe, it 
will assuredly taste of the iron, and the flavor be very 
greatly injured by it. 

If you have no bones or bits of meat on hand tomake 
sicck with, a knuckle of beef or veal can be procured 
with little expense: or, if a rich soup is desired, several 
kinds of meat should be mixed. Forinstance: Take 
four pounds of the shin of beef, four pounds of the 
knuckle of veal, and a half pound of good, lean ham— 
any scraps of poultry, necks, wings, etc.—that may 
chance to be unused. Three onions, three carrots, on? 
head of celery, a few chopped mushrooms, two or 
three fresh tomatoes, or what would be equal to them 
in canned tomatoes, if they can be obtained, justa shake 
of savory herbs and parsley, and, in cold weather, 
three turnips. In warm weather turnips will cause the 
stock to ferment. Add an ounce and a half of salt, one 
tablespocniful of sugar, twelve white pepper-corns, six 
cloves, three small bits of mace, and four quarts of 
water. Line the nicely-cleaned digester, after well 
butteringit, with the ham cut ia thin, broad slices 
carefully trimmed from all the outer fat that may 
taste too strong of tae smoke, or which is at all rusty. 
Then cut all the meat from the beef and veal into 
about three-inch pieces, and lay them over the ham. 
Set it onthe stove, and when all is delicately and 
equally browned, put in the beef and veal-bones, well 
cracked, the bits of poultry-trimmings, and pour over 
all four quarts of cold water. When it comes to the 





Loiling-point, bring to the side of the stove or range, 
skim very carefully, adding now and then a little 
cold water, to stop rapid boiling. Let it simmer 
in this way till it is quite clear, and then putin all the 
vegetables and other ingredients, and keep it sim- 
mering over the stove five hours. Do not let it at any 
time come to a brisk boil, as that will waste the stock 
and injure the color. 

When done, strain through a fine hair-sieve or cloth 
into a large stone siock-jar, and cover up carefully till 
needed. 

Prepared in this way, a stock will keep in cool 
weather a long time, if kept covered closely from the 
air, by occasionally scalding; and is always on haad 
when you wish a rich soup. While it is cooking, in 
adding water to stop boiling, be sure that you add 
encugh to supply that wasted in steam, so that when 
done, and strained, you will have five quarts of liquid. 
One quart will be sufficient for the stock for four rich 
soups. 

A less rich stock may be obtained by using less meat 
and seascning,or by carefully saving the water in 
which fresh meat or fowls have been boiled, adding 


| vegetables and seasoning to suit yourself. Let it sim- 


mer gently fc_ six hours, skimming it carefully, and 
then strein an: set aside for use. 

White stock, for white soup, is made like the rich 
stock, only, instead of browning the meat, before ad-~ 
ding any water, you should rub the digester with but- 
ter, lay in the meat; moisten with half a pint of water, 
and simmer slowly, until the gravy begins to flow; 
then add five quarts of cold water andsuch vegetables 
and seasoning as you prefer, or the same as for rich 
stock, and let all simmer five hours. When stronger 
stock is required double the quantity of veal, or putin 
an old fowl. The liquorin which a young turkey has 
been boiled is excellent for white stocks or soups. 

Brouning for soups is made with two ounc33 of 
powdered sugar and half a pint of water. Put the 
sugar in a smooth, clean sauce-pan over aslow fire till it 
begins to melt; keep it in motion with a wooden spoon 
all the time until it becomes black, when the water 
should be added. Let it dissolve in the water, then 
cork closely, and use only a few drops when required. 
In France an onion is burnt to put with the browning; 
but all browning, although it adds somewhat to the 
looks of some kinds of soups, does not often improve 
the flavor. a 

To clarify stocks, or soups which are sometimes a lit- 
tle muddy, carefully separate the whites of eggs from 
the yolks, and use the white of one egg to every quart 
of stock, or soup, to be clarified. Beat well together 
with one-fourth of a pint of water to every egg, and, 
still beating, add gradually to the stock, which should 
be just warm. -Then place it over the fire, and when 


it boils, skim thoroughly, whisk it well, and draw the 


kettle to the side of the stove, to let it settle till the 
whitesof the eggs become separated from the soup; 
then strain through a fine cloth, and, if rightly done, 
the stock, or soup, will be clear. 

Thus, as will be readily understood, we have given 
most important preliminary steps toward making 
soup. Next week we hope to supply directions for 
making several kinds of soups, and thereby answer 
several requests in one chapter. 





JOHN QUIRK. 


CaP you plase, Miss—” 

“T’ll be there in half a minute,” and Miss 
Jaimson, pausing only to give out the spelling-lesson, 
went quickly to the disconsolate-looking Irishwoman 
who was waiting at the door. 

“Tf you plase, Miss, it’s my Johnny.” 

‘“‘ Well?” The lesson was hard, and the teacher’s time 
precious. 

‘‘He’s a most dead, Miss. He’s that bad wid’ the 
cramp, that he can scarce draw breath.” 

“ Have you had a physician?” 

‘‘No, Miss. There’s Mrs. Murphy, inthe court for- 
ninst us. She’s had great experience, and she says his 
only chance lies in a bottle of castor oil.’”’ 

“Then I should let it stay there,’’ thought Miss 
Jaimson, but she only said, ‘‘ Ah!’’? wondering mean- 
while what she could have to do in the matter, for the 
woman and her son were both strangers. ‘Have you 
given him the oil?” she inquired at length. 

“That’s just it, Miss. He won’t takeit from me. He 
lies on the floor, wid’ every breath of him so loud ye 
might hear ita mile, and niveradrop can I get intil 
his threat. AndI got that vexed with him, saysI, I'll 
go over to the misthress beyant, and bring her along 
wid’ me. And we'll see what we'll do thin,’ says I.” 

The teacher’s lips gave aspasmodic twitch. ‘You 
fcrget that it is school-time,”’ she said, very gently. 

“You needn’t be five minutes gone, Miss.”’ 

“T haven’t one minute to spare,’ replied Miss Jaim- 
son, decisively, her hand upon the door-knob. “I can 
not do anything for you. Good-morning.”’ 

But thewoman placed her stout figure in the door- 
way for one last appeal. ‘‘God bless you, Miss, come 
afther the school, thin,” said she. ‘‘ Just to the little 
brown house beyant the corner. I'll tell Johnny ye’ll 
be coming. He’s that frightened of you, Miss, he 
couldn’t be more if you was a wild baste itself,’’ and she 
laughed heartily. 

* Encouraging,” thought the teacher; but time wa; 
fiying, and she gave a hurried promise to do what she 
could, at the same time expressing her doubts as to the 
result, 


The mother, however, was sanguine. “Just you 
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brizg your rattand, and give it.to him, Miss,” said 
she. ‘“ I’ll give you leave to cut him up.” 

‘* Rough treatment for a boy whose life hangs upon 
adose of medicine,’ said Miss Jaimson to herself. 
“Very likely, though, he would prefer it to the oil— 
poor little fellow!’ But the lesson was ready, and for 
a ceuple of hours Johnhy was forgotten. 

But at half-past twelve o’clock she stood in the fam- 
ily rocm of the little brown house, trying in her most 
persuasive tones to coax the dying (?) boy from under 
the bed, where he had taken refuge from his enemies. 
She had previously made the oil alittle more palatable 
by the addition of a cup of boiled milk, and now knelt 
upon the floor, gazing encouragingly (she hoped) upon 
her patient, who was rolled up likea bundle of old 
clothes in the farthest corner. Her nose was uncon- 
sciously elevated, but she was faithful to her trust. 

“Don’t you want to get well, John? Just think how 
nice it will be to be able to come to school!”’ 

“Don’t want to come to school!’ ; 

**Don’t you want to learn to read story books?” 

* IT got no story books,”’ replied the youth, pathet- 
ically. 

* But you may have some time. 
ke a dunce, do you?’”’ 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Well, then, come out and take your medicine. I’ve 
made it nicer than it was.” 

Obstinate silence on John’s part, during which his 
mother poured forth a series of threats, the execution 
cf which would have imperiled every square inch of 
Lis body, but which affected him not one whit. 

At last Miss Jaimson, putting her hand in her pocket, 
was happily surprised to discover therein a card of 
gorgeous hues, such asshe used in school to reward 
her mest exemplary pupils. She drew it forth, tri- 
umphant. 

“Look here, John.”’ 

John looked. His eyes grew large. 

“Would you like it?” 

“T would, ma’am.”’ 

“Tf you will come out now, and take your medicine 
like a man, Iwill give you this when you are well 
enough tocome to school. I will write your name on 
it. No one else shall have it.’’ 

He crawled slowly out from his hiding-place, and 
stood before her. He was much larger than she ima- 
gined—a dull-looking boy, with pale blue eyes, and 
thick flaxen hair, which, as well as his clothes, was 
covered with dust and lint, 

“‘Drink it quickly. Don’t stop to taste it.” 

- And he did. i 

The teacher looked the other way during the per- 
formance; but he handed her the empty cup with a 
satisfied air, and she felt that her mission was accom- 
plished. 

The next day John came to school, looking slightly 
pale, but quite able to do his part with the boys at re- 
cess. At the close of the session he received his card, 
much to the surprise of the other scholars, which was 
in nowise lessened when, in answer to their many in- 
quiries, he replied, in his slow, measured way, “I tuk 
some oil for it.” 

Miss Jaimson soon found that her new pupil was a 
charaeter—a queer mixture of shrewdness and sim- 
plicity, reminding her of thejesters of olden times. It 
seemed impossible to fix his roving thoughts upon his 
book, and the occasional remarks which fell with such 
gravity from his lips made her think of nothing but 

“Mr. F’s aunt,” in their total disconnection with any- 
thing that had gone before. 

In the midst of an interesting reading-lesson, per- 
haps, be would suddenly inform her ‘‘that he was a near 
most drownded wonst,’’ and, upon her expressing re- 
gret for that unfortunate circumstanee, and request- 
ing him to look on his book, he would go to work with 
astonishing energy, only to break forth again, when 
the spirit moved him. 

It was Wednesday, and the pupils were-having their 
usual arithmetic lesson—a blending of the four simple 
rules, which most of them enjoyed hugely, but which 
to John seemed a labyrinth so intricate that heretofore 
he had shown no disposition to enter therein, probably 
fearing lest he might lose his identity in a maze of 
addition and ‘‘substraction.’”. But on this morning, 
to the surprise of all, his hand was up with the-rest, 
waving frantically in the air, as if to be denied the 
privilege of speaking were indeed acruel wrong. 

*““Well, John?”’ 

‘*My uncle near shoved my mother into the mash.” 

The teacher bither lips, but said nothing, and passed 
quickly to the next. For five minutes the lesson went 
on without interruption ; then, in the middle of a hard 
example, John again signified his desire to be heard— 
this time with a distressed expression of countenance, 
that brought the cramps involuntarily back to her 
mind. She nodded permission. 

‘“‘My mother’s likeness is drawed.”’ ‘ : 

**Never mind your mother’s likeness now. Attend 
to your lesson. Come, children.’’ 

Again that hand. She looked at him with a sort of 


You don’t want to 


-desperation. ‘‘ What do you wish, John?” 

“*T am in it.” 

**In what?’ 

“In my mother’s likeness. I have on a little red 
dress.” 


“T almost wish you were nowhere else,’’ she thought 
to herself. But one look at that face, with ite inde- 
scribable expression of pride and indignation, as he 
looked round upon the mirthful scholars, was too much 
for her gravity, and she joined in the laugh. 








Not long after she sent him for an absent pupil. H? 
was seldom chosen forsuch errands, being slow of foot, 
and, also, not always trustworthy. This time, how- 
ever, he returned in an incredibly short space of time, 
and entered the school-room, apparently in the greatest 
excitement. 

‘“*Mary Ann Sweeney can’t come to school to-day, 


_ because she’s dead.” 


Miss Jaimsor -vas shocked fcr the tidings were sud- 
den, and the brignt little Irisn g:rl had been a favorite 
pupil; but when sheduried her face in her report-book 
for the space of three minutes, it was not altogether 
from gricf, as the awe-struck children supposed. 

At his books, John was unspeakably stupid. The 
fruit cf the tree of knowledge was not, toany extent, 
for him, though he seemed to enjoy nibbling atit in 
his small way, for he came regularly to school. His 
teacher one day praised him for the same, holding him 
up asa bright and shining example. “ Yes, ma’am,”’ re- 
plied John, not even waiting for the hand. ‘‘My mo- 
ther was sick in bed the day. She tould me to stop 
heme and mind the baby, but I tould her I wouldn’t.”’ 
and he looked proudly round among the admiring pu- 

ils. 
' ““Wherewithal shall a school-ma’am choo3e her 
words?” thought Miss Jaimson, as she gave a short but 
impressive lecture upon obedience to parents. 

As time passed on, John evinced a very decided affec- 
lion for his teacher. To him that little woman, no 
taller than himself, was like the three graces rolled into 
one. She was beautifulin her calico, magnificent in 
her old black silk, and for gpodness (though he didn’t 
‘Jet on”’ to his mother), he thought her quite equal to 
the priest, and only a shade or two below the pope. 

Only a heart of adamant could resist such unqualified 
admiration, and Miss Jaimson’s was not that by any 
means, ‘ 

** John,”’ sajd she one morning, “I almost wish 
your geography lesson was written upon my face—I’m 
sure you would learn it then,” which witty remark 
threw the boy into such a paroxysm of laughter, that, 
like Dr. Holmes, she never afterward dared to be as 
funny as she could. 

But there came a time when his regard, or the mani- 
festation of it, wie decidedly inconvenient. It hap- 
pened to be in the autumn, when the trees were put- 
ting on their brightest hues. The teacher walked to 
and from the school, with her eyes upon the ground. 
John, walking to and from the school, with his eyes 
upon the teacher, discovered that she was leaf-hunt- 
ing. And, that afternoon, came a beautiful spray of 
woodbine, then another, and still another. 

“Thank you, thank you, John,” she said, as the 
fourth spray was put into her hand. ‘“ They're just ex- 
quisite. Where do you get them?” 

‘““My aunt has a tree of it. She'll give me ali I 
wish.”’ 

‘“* A vineI guess you mean. Could you get any more ?”’ 
she asked, thinking of her winter bouquet. 

** Ob, yes, ma’am!”’ 

But, alas for human expectations! The afternoon 
brought John—also, not the woodbine, but a stout 
policeman. 

“This boy,’? began the officer, ‘“‘has been stealing 
leaves from a lady on Hawthorn Street. She spoke to 
him three or four times, but he kept coming. To-day 
he wassarcy. Said they were for you, and he should 
take what he wanted. So she sent for me.”’ 

“Why, John!”’ 

“You said you was wantin’ ’em,” said the terrified 
culprit, appealingly. 

Conflicting emotions kept the teacher silent for a 
moment. Out of the midst of them, at length, Justice 
spoke—Pity must wait awhile. 

“‘T asked you to get them, because you told me they 
were given you. I would rather neverjsee a leaf than 
think of you as a thief, John.”’ 

The boy said nothing, but stood trembling, pale as 
death. 

““Come,” said the policeman, taking him by the arm. 
“T told the lady I’d bring you back. After that, we’ll 
see.”’ 

“Oh! Don’t yer! Don’t yer!’ It-was all the poor 
fellow could say, but the imploring terror of his voice 
was irresistible. 

It was Pity’s turn now, surely. ‘Mr. Cranch,”’ said 
the teacher, “if you will leave him with me, I will go 
with him after school. I will tell the lady all about 
it. Perhaps she may be willing to excuse him this 
once.”’ 

** Will you beg her pardon, and promise never to do 
so again?” he inquired, turning to the boy. 

“*T will, sir.”’ 

So the officer departed, after a short but pithy lec- 
ture, of which his agitated listener caught only the 
words, ‘‘State’s Prison’ and ‘ Gallows.”’ 

And, at the close of the lesson, after a few words fitly 
spoken, which he did hear and understand, they went. 
The teacher told the story in her plain, straightfor- 
ward manner, dwelling, justa little, upon the regard 
for her which had prompted the unfortunate deed. 
Then poor John came forward, his hands full of leaves 
of gayest colors, which he returned to their rightful 
owner, stammering his apology, and promises of 
amendment. 

The lady was sensible and kind-hearted. She for- 
gavahim readily (with a little secret amusement, how- 
ever, at his altered face and mein). Gave him much 
good advice, to which he listened gratefully, and even 
shook hands with him at parting. So he went home 

that night a sadder and a wiser boy. 








And that was his last theft, at least Miss Jaim3on 
never heard of any other, though he was for along 
time under her jurisdiction. Atlast, having “learned 
all she knew,’’ he was promoted. 

But the image of his first instructress still occupies 
the best place in his heart, though, like many an older 
person, he has learned to be cautious in the expression 
of hisfeelings. The experience that taught him the 
lesson was rather a disgraceful one—viz., a fight wit 
Mike Mulligan. 

“He began it,’”’ he said to his new teacher, with some 
thing like fire in his pale blue eyes. 

“J didn’t! He hit me first!’’ 

“He did! He called me name:;, and he said that 
Missus Jimmison was my beau !’’ Mos. 





POLITE CHILDREN. 


HANK you, Charlie,” said Mrs. Brown, as her 
little son handed her a paper he was requested 
to bring. 

“Thank you, Bridget,’”’ said the little fellow a few 
hours after, ashe received a glass of water from his 
nurse. 

“Well, Mrs. Brown, you have the best-mannered 
children I ever saw,’’ saida neighbor. ‘1should be 
thankful if mine were as polite to me as yours are te 
the servants. You neverspend half as much time on 
your children’s clothes as I do, and yet every one no- 
tices them, they are so well-behaved.’ 

‘We always try to treat our children politely,’”’ was 
the quiet reply. 

This was the whole secret. When I hear parent; 
grumbling about the ill manners of their children, I 
always wish to ask, ‘Have you always treated them 
with politeness?’ I once knew a man, considered quite 
a gentleman in society, who would speak to his ¢hil- 
dren in a manner that a well-instructed dog would re- 
sent. He would order them with a growl to bring him 
his slippers, or perform some other liitle service; and 
yet he complained of the rudeness and disobedience of 
his children. 

Many parents’ who are polite and. polished in their 
manners toward the world at large, are perfect boors 
inside the home-circle. What wonder if the children 
are thesame? If they should accidentally brush against 
another in.the streets, an apology would be sure to 
follow; but who ever thinks of offering an excuse to 
the little people, whose rights are constantly being vio- 
lated by their careless elders? If a stranger offer the 
slightest service, he is gratefully thanked; but who 
ever remembers to thus reward the little tireless 
feet that are traveling all day long up stairs and 
down, on countless errands for somebody? It 
would be policy for parents to treat their children po- 
litely for the sake of obtaining more cheerful obe- 
dience, if for no other reason. The costless use of an ‘‘ If 
you please,” and “I thank you,’’ now and then, will 
go far to lighten an otherwise burdensome task. Say 
to your son, “‘ John, shut the door,’’ and with a scowl, 
he will move slowly towerd it, and shut it with a bang. 
The next time say, ‘‘ John, will you shut the door, 
please ?’’ and he will hasten with a pleasant smile to do 
your bidding. 

Many children as they grow older, are obliged to 
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learn the rules of politeness as they would a lesson. 


The consequence is, when they appear in society they 
are awkward and blundering. On the other hand, 
children who have been accustomed to politeness at 
home, are at their ease in the most polished circles, and 
are saved that confusion and bitter self-condemnation 
which are sure to follow any breach of the rules of 
etiquette. 

Some children, learning from their parents, seem to 
consider politeness at home affectation! Brothers who 
would jump up with alacrity to give an easy-chair to 
some dashing miss of their acquaintance, will appro- 
priate it to themselves when at home, without the 
slightest apparent consciousness of the presence of a 
sister, or perhaps & mother. ‘ 

‘*My brother is as polite to me as any one else, when 
I go out with him,” said a girl proudly to a companion. 
What a reflection on his mannersat home! A sister 
will perhaps accidentally knock oversome of the tools 
with which her brother is busy. An apology involun- 
tarily arises to her lips, but shestifles it on considering 
thatitis only Jack; and all the satisfaction he is offere1 
for disordered plans isa blunt, “‘Oh!’’ Angry reproache3 
aresure to follow. *‘ You are real ugly, Jack, to talk so 
about sucha thing; you know I didn’t mean to,” is 
the equally angry rejoinder. Why did she not say so? 
Two words would have saved all the trouble. Want of 
politeness is the cause of more quarreling’ among bro- 
thers and sisters than anything else. In their plays 
children are constantly meeting with little accidents, 
for which they should be taught to apologize. I have 
seen the cheeks of a child flush with anger, his eyes 
flash, and a little hand raised to strike the unfortunate 
breaker of a toy, when, as if by magic, the blow was 
arrested by these words, ‘“‘ Excuse me,I did not mean 
to.” 

Polish is not everything. It is, however, something. 
It is better to have a black kettle that is sound, than a 
bright one with a hole in the bottom; but there is no 
reason why the sound one should not be bright too. 

It is of the first importance tliat children should pos- 
sess those sterling qualities which fit them for battle 
with temptation and sin; but do not send them out in 
the world in great clod-hopper boots. Shine them up, 
and both happiness and influeace will be inoreased.— 
Advance, 
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HOME. 
THE PERISHING CLASSES SAVED. 


N the nineteenth annual report of the Children’s 

Aid Society there are facts stated which demand 

the attention of all Christians and all philanthropists, 
and especially of those resident in large cities. 

The children of the poor, and homeless orphans, are, 
if neglected and uneducated, a great seed-plot of vice 
and crime. Of these children the report says: ‘In 
New York they have been outside of our admirable 
system of public instruction. Neither the charity nor 
religion of the city have ever touched them. Tasy 
are practically heathen and barbarians.’ Left to 
themselves, they become abandoned men and women, 
the tools of unprincipled politicians, and the material 
of blocdy riots 

The object of the Children’s Aid Society is to save 
them from ruin, to give them education and employ- 
ment, to transform them morally, and to transplant 
them to permanent homes, where they may be blessings 
to society. It isa voluntary Association, and the only 
one on a large scale in the large cities of the world for 
gaining this end, and yet its plan is simple and appli- 
cable to all cities, for in all there js the same perishing 
class. 

Hence the results of its operation are of great mo- 
ment to humanity, and deserve interested attention. 

Its plan issimple. Its visitors pick up the uncared- 
for children in the streets; its Industrial Schools teach 
them order, cleanliness, industry and a trade; its 
Lodging-houses shelter them and teach the principles 
of religion and common education; its Reading-rooms 
and Night-schools furnish reading, instruction, and so- 
cial interest and enjoyment; its Emigration syatem 
transfers them to homes in the country. 

During the past year over 24,000 different children, 
of whom 5,886 were orphans and 14,882 were homeless, 
came under the educational and moral influences of its 
branches. 

There have been provided with homes and employ- 
ment during the year: Boys, 1,856; girls, 887; men, 303; 
women, 340. Total, 5,386. 

The total number provided with homes since 1854 is 
25,215. 

One would hardly expect in so large a city to see the 
effect of this system in checking crime. Butin the 
class operated on it is very apparent, as tables of statis- 
tics from police reports show. Some of these figures 
have already been given in this paper by Mr. Brace, 
but they are so significant that they may well be re- 
peated. We give the following instances. Note that 
vagrancy includes as a general fact, prostitution, 
petty larceny and pocket-picking. 

Of female vagrants there were imprisoned, in all our 
City prisons, in 


1857. . . ° - 8,449 | 1863. ° ° . 1,758 
1859. . . . - 5,778 | 1864. . ° ° » 1,32 
1€€0. . . . - 5,880 | 1869. ° ° . » 735 
1°61. . . - = 8,172) 1870. . . ° ° 671 
1€62. . . 3 - 2,243 | 1871. ° ° . - 548 


We have omitted some of the years on account of 
want of space; they do not, however, change the 
steady rate of decrease in this offense. 

Thus, in eleven years, the imprisonments of female 
vagrants have fallen off from 5,880 to 548. This surely 
is a good show; and yet in that period our population 
increased about thirteen and a half per cent., so that, 
according to the usual law, the commitments should 
have been this year over 4,700. 

In like manner among the boys, in twelve years, the 
number of commitments for v@grancy and its conse- 
quent offenses has been reduced from 2,82) to 994, 
when, according to{the increase of the census, it should 
have been risen to 3,225. 

Commitment of boys for petty larceny has in four- 
teen years decreased from 2,456 to 1,978, when the natu- 
ral increase should have brought it up to 2,861. 

Many other items of decrease in crime among chil- 
dren are quoted, all tending in the same direction. 

Thus, by saving the children, the society not only 
cuts off the supply of criminals but transforms them 
to good citizens, for such is the fact, since the report 
states that, so far as is known, not five in each thousand 
children who have been trained in their industrial 
schools ever fell into dishonest or criminal courses. 
For evidence of good results they refer to volumes of 
letters on their books from the little waifs, now be- 
come farmers or farmers’ wives or daughters, en- 
joying their happy homes in every part of the West. 

The Trustees also say: 

“There seem already to be quite a number of the boys 
in the different colleges of thecountry. The majority, 


however, are farmers or mechanics—many now with 
good properties. 

_ “The visit of two of them last winter—one a student 
in Yale College, and the other a house-owner and well- 
to-do citizen of a Michigan town—to the Newsboys’ 
Lodging-House, where they had formerly been lodgers, 
was a very striking event both to us and the boys.” 

In this successful experiment are the elements of 
salvation to the perishing classes in all our cities, and 
what appropriation of funds is so simple, so direct, so 
open to inspection, so productive of glorious results? 
These perishing classes are a mine, out of which can be 
mined what is of more worth than gold. 

The society do not overlook the labors of others in 
the same direction, nor claim that the check of crime 
is due to them alone. But noone can doubt that an 








agency so extensive and nowerful may be well regarded 
as the main caute of the results specified. 
Mr. u. L. Brace, the originator and tho animating 


epirit of this movement, deserves well of his country, - 


ard has in its success a high reward. May the resources 
of the society be indefinitely increased! At this time 
they especially ‘need aid. 

MEXICO. 

Whilst Dillinger, Hyacinthe, and others in Europe, 
are opposing the papacy and the council, but refusing 
to join the Protestants, a movement mach more thor- 
ough has begun in Mexico, in which the distinguished 
Dominican and presbyter, Manuel Aguas, has become 
a prominent leader. Of him the Fedcralista, a journal 
of the capital, gives evidence from a Mexican source 
that will not be questioned, ‘‘This illustrious pres- 
byter, formerly a Dominican friar, filling a high place 
among the Roman clergy, having charge of some of 


‘the first interests in his order, and who had held the 


important position of spiritual director to very dis- 
tinguished personages among the clergy, has recently 
been converted to Protestantism, and is to-day one of 
the pillars of the evangelical Reformed Church. This 
conversion speaks very loudly against the Roman sect, 
at this time having no means of calumniating the Pres- 
byter Aguas, whose evangelical virtues and profound 
learning are so well known in Mexico.” 

His conversion was effected by a single tract pub- 
lished and circulated in Mexico by Dr. Henry Chaun- 
cey Riley, who is also one of the leaders of the 
movement in Mexico, and resides in the capital. He 
was born at Santiago de Chili, and there remained 
until his seventeenth year. He spoke Spanish as his 
vernacular tongue. He graduated at Columbia Col- 
lege, visited Egypt, Palestine, and Spain, studied for 
the ministry in England, and was ordained by Bishop 
Potter in New York. In 1869 he went to Mexico to aid 
in organizing an evangelical church. . 

Dr. Riley and Dr. Aguas are two emminent leaders 
for such a work, and through them the Holy Spirit has 
operated so extensively that it seemed important to 
organize a mission to Mexico in coJperation with them. 
Dr Riley called particular attention to the church of San 
Francisco, one of the largest and best-located churches 
in the city. As this church, under confiscation, sold by 
the government to individuals, could be purchased at 
an almost nominal value, it was determined, under 
end in the name of the Mexican Missionary Associa- 
tion, to take measures to obtain it under clear legal 
title. To effect this, $328,035 was raised in New York, 
and $2,552 borrowed, the church was purchased and 
the Association formed. The Executive Committee 
are Heman Dyer, Chairman; Theodore W. Riley, 
Secretary; Edward Anthon, Treasurer; William E, 
Dodge, jr., James M. Brown, George D. Wildes, Percy 
R. Pyne. 

They state that more than fifty congregation; of 
Protestant Christians may now be found in the city 
and provinces of Mexico. Two church edifices, hither- 
to prcminent centers for a false worship and teaching, 
are now devoted to the Protestant faith. A Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in principle like that of 
New York, now meets in the great hall of San Juan 
Latran. A school for boys is held in the same place 
and is flourishing. Young men are bezinning to pre- 
pare for the ministry, and preaching and tract distri- 
bt.tion are going on extensively. Of the opening ofa 
church for Aguas ‘“ El Club Central,’”? a Mexican 
paper gives the following account: ; 

‘*A temple for Protestant worship was yesterday in- 
augurated in the church of the ex-convent of San Jose 
de Gracia. The congregation of over a thousand people 
was composed of the choicest portion of our socicty, 
including many ladies, professional persons, and well- 
known merchants. The Presbyter Aguas, who had 
beforehand published a letter stating the motives 
which had induced him toabandon the Roman Church, 
spoke with eloquence, adducing we'l-grounded reasons 
tor his change. The devotion of the congregation was 
most striking. The hymns were sung by the congre- 
gation in a manner indicating that the | Somes was en- 
gaged; the prayers also evincing the deep sincerity 
with which they were offered. This ceremony, so very 
numerously attended, clearly shows that the Roman 
clergy are rapidly losing their ancient ground.”’ 


WORK IN TEXAS, 


In Texas there is a work among Romanists similar 
to that in Mexico. A Mexican, by the name of Her- 
nandez, educated for a Catholic priest, dissatisfied with 
his system, read Protestant books; and, at last, under 
the ministration of Rev. Jeremiah Porter, was con- 
verted. Of him, Rev. J. Ballard says: 

‘He goes from town to town, and from city to city, 
preaching Christ from house to house, praying, rea‘l- 
ing the Scriptures, and addressing congregations 
wherever he can get a hearing. His success is won- 
derful. His spirit is so sweet that he is well received 
everywhere. He is perfectly artless and unselfish. He 
is one of Nature’s own children. He is at present con- 
nected with the Methodist brethren, though he cannot 
be hemmed in by any denominational lines. 

‘*Just now he is at work among his count en in 
southwestern Texas. Recently he has been a Corpus 
Christi, where there is a large Mexican population. 
He is influencing the Mexicans to attend the Congre- 

ational Church there, and they are beginning to come 
in in considerable numbers. Alread There have been 
among them some very clear cases of conversion.”’ 


Surely, God is working, when he raises up such men, 
and calls on us to be fellow-laborers with him. 

This work of grace among the Mexicans at Corpus 
Christi is described by the Rev. Aaron Rowe, pastor 
of the Congregational Church in that place. 

FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE IN TEXAS. 

On Dec 4, 1871, according to call, a Congregational 
Conference of ministers was organized at Corpus 





‘ 

Chri-ti, consisting of Rev. Jeremiah Porter, Rev. James 
Ballard, Rev. Asron Rowe, Rev. David Peebles, and 
Rev. Mitchell Thompson. ta 

Two Gays previous, Dec. 2, the Council called by thy 
Congregaticnal Church of Corpus Christi met and ex- 
amined Rey. Aaron Rowe, for installation as pastor, 
aud David Peebler, for ordination. They were ap- 
proved, end one installed, the cther ordained. 


STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY. 


Rev. J. W. Healy, D. D., has gone to Great Britain, 
in behalf of Straight University, New Orleans, and 
also in behalf of the American Missionary Association. 
The Freedman’s Bureau no longer aids that important 
collegiate institution, aad the Chicago fire has crippled 
many ofits patrons. We do not doubt that the Chris- 
tians of Great Britain will listen to his appeal and 
give him liberal aid, in the cause of the freedmen, so 
deeply interesting to us and to humanity. 








FOREIGN. 
RUSSIA AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


ROM the fourth annual report of the Evangel-: 


ical Alliance for the United States, we take an 
account of the results of the deputation and memorial 
to the Emperor of Russia, in behalf of the suffering 
Protestants in the Baltic Provinces. 


“The Alliance has never before made such a bold, vig- 
orous. and united effort, and may congratulate itself 
on the result. The mission has excited unusual inter- 
est. The subject of religious liberty, as distinct from 
mere toleration, was brought prominently, not only 
before the Russian Emperor and his Prime Minister, 
but before the tribunal of publie opinion, and was ear- 
nestly discussed by the leading papers in England, 
France, Germany, Austria, Russia, and other coun- 
tries. An impression has been made which cannot be 
effaced, and seed sown which must in due time bear 
fruit. The harsh measures against the Lutherans in 
the Baltic Provinces who wish to return to the Church 
of their fathers, have recently been discontinued, and 
there is reasonable ground to hope that the penal laws 
of the Russian Empire which impede the full enjoy- 
ment of religious liberty, will before long be repealed.” 


This Statement is confirmed by the Evanyelic Christ- 
endcm for January 1872, in the following words: 


“The Council have learnt that already the ~ go 
ive measures of which Protestants complained have 
been stopped; orders have been given that Lutherans, 
who, from whatever cause, had become members of 
the Greek Church, shall now be allowed to return to 
the Church to which they had formerly belonged; and 
Lutheran consistories, previously constrained by the 
Russian authorities to exercise discipline upon Prot- 
estant pastors who administered the Lord’s Supper to 
returned converts, or who baptized the children of 


mixed marriages, have,announced their intention not ' 


to carry out in future such orders. This courageous 
declaration has been allowed by the Russian Govern- 
ment to pass without notice or reply.” 

We give these important statements in full, because 
many papers have spoken of the deputation as intru- 
sive and ineffectual. From them it is evident that 
it was neither. 

As to the proposed meeting of the Alliance in this 
country, the foreign branches have referred the fixing 
of the time to the Alliance Committee of this city, 
promising to codperate, whether it be held in 1872 or 
1873. Ifthe great and good men of the old world can 
be induced to come in sufficient numbers to make the 
meeting a success, it will be held in 1873. It is proba- 
ble that this will be the result, but the Executive Com- 
mittee have not yet taken final action, but have or- 
dered further correspondence with European branches, 
to make success more certain. Thereason for so much 
care is thus set forth: 

“Tt is strongly felt by the Executive Committee that 
the success of the Conference depends net on the num- 
ber, but the quality of the men who are to attend it 
from abroad. Unless Europe is willing to send usa 
fair proportion of her truly representative men, the 
Conterence had better not be held in America at all.”’ 

This Alliance-does not propose to establish churches, 
as it has been sometimes requested to do. They de- 
vote their efforts to a single object, which is thus set 
forth: 

“The definite aim and object of the Alliance is to pro- 
mote religious liberty and Christian union on ever 
proper occasion, by the united moral action of indi- 
vidual Christians trom various evangelical Churches, 
without interfering with their respective creeds, policy, 
and internal affairs.”’ 

SICILY. 

Though Sicily is a part of Italy, yet it has been reli- 
giously an unknown land. Rome and Italy proper ab- 
sorb all thought. Yet Sicily is a province populous and 
powerful, and needs evangelization as much as Italy 
proper. 

For some months past there has been aremarkable re- 
ligious movement in connection with the labora of Vau- 
dois Evangelists. Signor Prochet, President of the Wal- 
densian Commission of Evangelization, says, ‘‘ Bright 
prospects aré opening before us. Nothing of the kind 
has yet occurred in the annals of Italian Evangeliza- 
tion. May we not hope that God is being pleased to 
open a new era before us? If the religious movement 
proceeds well at Chiesi, no man can tell what influence 
it may have upon the whole of Sicily.” 

The more full details of the movement ara given in 
another letter from Signor Malan. It appears that 
seventy-six persons signed a petition to have him come 
to'Riesi and preach the Gespel, pure and unmixed. 
The Synodic and other authorities opened the Church 
of St. Joseph, and he preached to a large audience on 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. For four following 
days the services continued. On the last day the 
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church was crowded so that there was not even stand- 
ingroom, He adds: 


“The result of my visit to Riesi is that the whole 

opulation is with us, excepting only the priests and a 
few followers. The upper classes, which cont2zin very 
few indifferent to reltgion and fewer still incredulous 
perecns, are disgusted with the old Church and priests, 
who do nothing without demanding ri ment, and they 
are determined to have no more of this. They con- 
sequently give us their support, even though they do 
not yet hold our views. The common people are very 
favorably disposed toward us. I conversed with a 
good many of them, and generally speaking found 
them far from careless aboat religion, but undecided, 
not wishing to have any further connection with the 
Romish Church, and yet not knowing what the Evan- 
gelical is and enjoins.” ° 

All this could not occur without opposition from the 
Romish priests. Accordingly, they challenged Mr. 
Malan toadiscussionin private. He insisted on a public 
discussion, and a forfeiture of a given sum by the party 
that should decline or refuse to complete the discus- 
sion after engaging to enter intoit. It was also stipu- 
lated thatif the priests forfeited, their forfeiture should 
goto the poor of Riesi. The effect of this proposal 
was very remarkable. Mr. Malan says: 


“They would not agree to this, which unmasked 
their plot. The fact of this challenge soon became 
known through the town, and the condition I had pre- 
scribed gave general satisfaction; and several persons, 
stationing themselves in front of the house where I 
was, began to shout, ‘Long live the Evangelical 
pastor!’ They increased in number and enthusiasm, 
and accompanied me fully half a mile outof the place; 
and the last sounds I heard in the distance, as I rode 
away, were theshouts of ‘ Vivail Pastore Evangelico!’”’ 

When we reflect that this had been heretofore en- 
tirely a Romish community, we cannot but agree with 
Signor Prochet that the movement is unexampled in 
the bistcry of Italian evangelization. 
hope with him that it will affect the whole of Sicily. 


THIERS AND THE PROTESTANTS. 


The rastors of the Reformed churches weat to Ver- 
sailles to thank M. Thiers for having restored its Syn- 
edal ard Presbyterian constitution. We give a pari of 
his reply: 

“T¢hank you for the testimony you have given me, 
and which deeply touches me. Overwhelmed with 
work, and often with sorrows, I am upheld only by 
the hope of having with me the oie Eye of all 
honest men; and in listening to you, all so honored 
and honorable, I could not doubt it fora moment. Be 
assured that, foreign to all parties, a Frenchman 
solely employed in raising France out of her misfor- 
tunes, I have no thought, constancy, or courage, but for 
her. As to what concerns the interests of your form 
of worship, I am penetrated with the deepest rever- 
ence for the human conscience, and I shall apply my- 
self constantly to maintain religious liberty in all its 
integrity.”’ 

He then proceeded to say, that whilst he thus shows 
his regard for religious liberty, he earnestly hopes that 
they will use it for the peace of France, and not let re- 
ligious divisions add to the political divisions that agi- 
tate her. He expresses his confidence that they will 
doit. In conclusion he says, of himself: 

“The simple and humble magistrate of the French 
Republic, Ican attribute to myself no influence over 
your religious convictions; but if my intervention can 
in any degree help F bens in emir nag pom | your mission 
of peace, you may depend upon my loyal and disinter- 
ested aid. What is good in all things and under all 
forms—such is my wish, my aim, my one anxiety. 
Help me, and I will help you.” 





The Week. 








N independent Republican Convention has been 
called by the Missouri “ bolters.”’ 


—Reform does not progress fast enough at Albany 
to suit the public at large. 


—Attorney-General Coleridge has opened thefde- 
fense in the Tichborne case with a long and able speecb. 


—The Committee on Foreign Affairs has rejected 
the Lynch resolution relative to a Darien ship-caual. 


—The Megaera Commission is unearthing ugly 
facts about the English Admiralty. 


—A claim against the United States has been al- 
lowed by the Mixed Commission at Washington. 


—The Bar Association has caused the impoach- 
ment of two New York judges. 


ONGRESS.—The Senate passed the Apportion- 
ment Bill as it came from the House, only adding 

an amendment providing that if any State shall here- 
after deny or abridge the right of any of its male citi- 
zens to vote under the Fourteenth Amendment, except 
for participation in the rebellion, or other crimes, the 
humber of its Representatives shall be reduced ac- 
cordingly. This amendment was promptly accepted 
by the House. Under the new law the total number 
of Representatives is increased from 243 to 283; Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire losing and_a majority of the 
other States gaining, one or more Representatives. 
There is now talk of a supplemental bill permitting 
the two States whose representation is thus reduced 
to retain their old apportionment. The Yellowstone 
country is to be set apart as a public park, bills to that 
effect having passed both Houses. The Amnesty Bill 
occupied a part of three days, but was apparently not 
much nearer a vote on Thursday, when the Senate ad- 
_journed until Monday, than it was when first taken up. 
After three lengthy debates on different days the 
House passed the Indian Appropriation Bill on Friday, 


nee me 


| should be recalled. 


with an amendment providing that no payment shall 
be made to hostile tribes, and that deductions shall be 
made fcr depredations. On Friday there was a spicy 
debate on the Education Fund bill, which brought out 
the Democratsin full force. It is evident that if weare 
to have national measures for national education, pos- 
te1ity will have to thank the Republicans. The Demo- 
crats as a party,—we say it advisedly,—have with but 
very few exceptions opposed the cause of popular 
ecucation, and they promise to maintain their tradi- 
tional position in Congress. After sharp opposition 
from the Democrats the House passed the resolution 
exoncrating Mr. Boutwell in the affair of the Syndi- 
cate. 


A mass Convention of Missouri “ Liberal Repub- 
cans’’ was held at Jefferson City, Jan. 24, and a call 
issued for a National Convention to meet at Cincin- 
nati on the first Monday in May. To understand this 
movement, the recent history of politics in Missouri 
In 1870, a portion of the Republi- 
can party “ bolted,’’—mainly on the question of com- 


| mittal to a policy of entire amnesty, though the 


| ried the State by forty thousand majority. 


| 


tariff controversy was somewhat involved in the 
matter. The bolters, under the lead of Carl Schurz 
and Gratz Brown, united with the Democrats, and car- 
(Two years 
before Missouri had given Grant nearly thirty thou- 


| sand majority over Seymour.) It is the possibility of a 


And we may | 





repetition ef this story in the Presidential campaign 
that gives interest to the Cincinnati Convention, which 
meetsa month in advance of the Republican Conven- 


| tion. The resolutions adopted at Jefferson City, on the 


basis of which the Convention is called, declare for 
** equal suffrage for all, complete amnesty for all;” ‘“‘a 
genuine reform of the tariff, so that those duties shall 
be removed, which, in addition to the revenue yielded 
to the treagury, invelve increase in the price of do- 
mestic products;” ‘‘a thorough and genuine reform of 
public service,’ and investigation into past misdeeds. 
They protest against centralization, and the abuse of 
executive authority, specifying ‘‘the use of coercion 
or bribery to ratify a treaty’’; ‘‘ the packing of the Su- 
preme Court to relieve rich corporations”; unconsti- 
tutioral laws to suppress the Ku-Klux, as well as those 
against “irreligion or 
The importance of the movement is differently rated 
by different journals, generally according as theirrela- 
tion to the Administration is friendly or critical. The 
foimer class generally treat the matter with something 
like contempt, and predict that it will be as complete a 
failure asthe Cleveland Convention that nominated 
Frcemortin1&¢4. The Tribune thinks that it will not 
itself support the bolters, as one of the planksin their 
platform seems likely to be Free Trade, and the Tribune 
considers the Protection issue paramount to all others. 
But it attributes no smallimportance to themovement. 
and thinks that while it may prove a fiasco, it may 
name the next President. The Nation does not know 
of a single objection which anybody who seriously be- 
lieves in the principles of the Republican party can 
make to the platform, except that General Grant 
could not be renominated in it. This seems rather 
hard on the Protectionist Republicans. On the whole, 
a Cegree of sympathy with the movement is expressed 
among independent Republican papers, which indi- 
cates that if well managed, it may perhaps have very 
ferious results. 


Five weeks having elapsed since the New York 
Legislature organized for work, with the intention as 
there was every reason to suppose, of taking the re- 
form movement vigorously in hand, people are begin- 
ning to grumble at the apparent tendency of affairs to 
drift back into the old routine of lobbyism and intrigue. 
The only acts which can be directly construed as re- 
fo1matory, are the New York Audit Board Bill, the 
legalization of the protracted term of the Special Ses- 
sions Grand Jury, and the resolution impeaching 
Judges Cardozo and Barnard, adopted on Friday 
by the House. The result of the November elec- 
tion was so gratifying to honest men all over the 
nation, and has been so sweeping in its influence -in 
the way of exposing local abuses every-where, that the 
people had a right to expect an overturning by due 
process of legislation at Albany, as would check or 
tend to check, the prospects of men who make politics 
atrade. The fact thatalmost nothing has been accom- 
plished, that Tweed’s name is still on the list of Sena- 
tors, that the lobby in its various branches is in effi- 
cient working order, and that the usual influences are 
being brought to bear upon new members to make 
them like the old ones, is at best not encouraging. 
This absurd division of the Republicans is bad enough 
in itself, but the Times and Tribune will take good 
care thatit is kept up. The great want of the reformers 
is some man in each House who can command atten- 
tion and lead the unwieldy majority to united action 
in favor of reform, no matter whether Tammany or re- 
form Democrats or either division of the Republicans, 
come to grief in consequence. It would seem that 
among men chosen as the present Legislature was 
chosen, there should at least be one in each House, no 
matter what party he may belong to, capable of im- 
proving this unequaled opportunity for purifying the 
State. 


a 


General Banks, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, has of late been trying to get a re- 
solution approved in committee requesting the presi- 








dent to ascertain the views of European governments 
in regard to helping us con:tructa ships’ canal between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In the course of the 
proceedings, it seems that the General wrote to the 
S-cretary of State inviting suggestions from the De- 
partment. In reply, after the usual official acknow- 
ledgment, Mr. Fish said: ‘‘ I have the honor to inform 
you that it kas not been the policy of this government 
to ccmplicate the practical question of the construc- 
tion of such a canal by encouraging discussions or ne- 
gotiatiors with European powers on the subject, but 
rather to foster the development of the enterprise, 
when the most practicable and economical route shall 
hive been determined upon, as an undertaking which 
it is peculiarly the duty of the American nationz to 
carry forward to asuccessful completion.- It is for the 
committee, however, to determine how far such views 
accord with the interests of the United States. I have 
the hcnor to be, sir, ete., etc.” As if this was not 
encugh the Committee was so heartless as to reject the 
resclution in teto. 


An important, opinion has been rendered by the 
United States and British Mixed Commission in Wash- 
ington. The award reads in substance as follows, and 
explains itself, the claimants being subjects of Great 
Britain: ° 


“Without expressing any opinion of the effect to be 
given to the evidence, the commissionersare of opinion 
that the receipts and vouchers given by acknowledged 
cfficers cf the army at the time show that the cotton 
was taken from the claimant for the use of the United 
States. This we think sufficient in the absexce of all 
countervailing proof, to show the taking by the United 
States. Nothing appears to indicate that it was taken 
as enemy’s property; and the question of right so to 
take, theretore, is not involved. tt was taken nine days 
aftcr the capture of Wilmington, N.C., by the United 
States, Weare not, upon the facts before us, prepared 
to hold that at the time of the taking of the property 
the place was enemy’s territory. Weagree, therefore, 
that the claimant is entitled to compensation for the 
property, the amount being the average value of cot- 
ton usually produced in that neighborhood, with in- 
tcrest at 6 per cent. per annum until January 31, 1873. 
We therefore award that the sum of 3620.44 in gold 
be yaid by the Government of the United States to the 
Government of her Britannic Majesty for the settle- 


- a ‘ | ment of the claim.” 
intemperance,” etc., etc.— | 


This award may have some effect in quieting the 
present excitement in England over the American 
case as stated by the Geneva Commissioners. ‘This 
continues to afford texts for lengthy editorials in En- 
gush jcurnals, and apparently the more the case is ex- 


| amined the more unreasonable it appearsin British 


eyes. 


_— 


As printed in the London Times, the speech of the 
Attorney General for the defense in the Tichborne 
case had reached the astonishing length of sixty-six 
fect on the 20th ultimo. The speech is described as an 
able one, having redeemed the Attorney General’: 
reputation at the Bar, which had been somewhat in- 
jurcd by his ineffective cross-examination of the plain- 
tiff. The line of defense which he adopts is to show 


| that the real Sir Roger, while by no means perfect in 


morals, was a gentleman at heart, and utterly ircapa- 
bie of leading the life which was alleged by the claim- 
ant;4hat he was moderately intellectual, and reasona- 
bly refined in his tastes; that he could not have been 
at Tichborne at the time of the alleged liason with his 
cousin; and that his knowledge of family affairs was 
clear and distinct. He further endeavors to show that 
tho claimant is entirely ignorant of the Tichborne 
family affairs, and very intimate with the affairs of 
the Ortcn family, of which it is suspected that he is a 
member. In short, he promises to show bya vast 
emcunt of evidence, that the claimant knows of his 
own knowledge, scarcely anything which Sir Roger 
must have known; that he knows a great deal that Sir 
Reger could not have known, and that he has per- 
jured himself in some three thousand instances during 
the prosecution. Since the defense was opened, the 
Tichborne bonds have depreciated in value in open 
market, but this was to be expected. The English pa- 
pars speak very highly, for a wonder, of the intelli- 
gcnce of the jury, so that, we may hope that in the dis- 
tant future, when the jury renders its verdict, justice 
will te secured. 


Allis not serene, even when a country has a 
model civil service like that of England. Here, for in- 
stance, is evidence before the Royal Commissioners ap- 
pceinted to investigate the loss of the Megaera, which 
reads like some of our own Custom-house revelations. 
The witness was a recently-appointed ‘“‘ permanent”’ 
secretary to the Admiralty. He testified that the Ad- 
miralty received more than a hundred thousand letters 
annually, and that nobody was responsible for open- 
ing, registering, or answering them. He believes that 
things can net goon as at present, for there is not 
any ‘real control of the system pursued, for only 
patent defects could have a finger laid upon them, and 
latent defects were to the patent defects as ten to one.”’ 
The rest of the evidence, so far as received, is mainly 
confirmatory of that which was taken by the naval 
court-martial which acquitted the captain of the ill- 
fated ship. Carelessness and irresponsibility seem to 
have penetrated all departments of the Admiralty, 
and if we watch closely we may get some wholesome 
hints in the way of reform measures, for when the 
English make up their minds that a government office 
needs cleaning, they clean it thoroughly. 
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_ Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


HE suggestive but not very satisfactory book of 


Mr. Proctor, Other Worlds than Ours, con- 
tains the latest theories of the constitution of the solar 
system. We find it unsatisfactory, because it mixes 
the points upon which there is substantial agreement 
among pbysicists and astronomers with those upon 
which Mr. Proctor’s own notions are novel, and not 
yet generally accepted. The fact is, however, that as- 
tronomical physics have maderecently such rapid prog- 
ress as to preclude the thorough digestion of the new 
facts accumulated. We must expect a period of con- 
flicting speculations, and the reconsideration, perhaps 
the rejection, of many established dogmas. Thus the 
nebular hypothesis of Laplace the belief in which has 
been gaining ground for many years, and has been 
notably strengthened by diseoveries of more recent 
date than its first announcement, is now attacked from 
a new side by Mr. Proctor, who propounds in 1t3 
place a theory of meteoric aggregation, according to 
which the sun and planets have grown te their present 
form and state, and are still growing, by accumula- 
tions of cosmical matter. 

With regard to the fascinating question of life in 
other spheres, made so interesting by the famous dis- 
cussion of Brewster and Whewell, in the last genera- 
ation, Mr. Proctor’s conclusions may be summed up as 
follows: : 

1. The physical condition of the sun precludes the 
idea of any life, vegetable or animal, at all similar to 
that with which we are acquainted. 

2. Mercury is exposed to solar heat so intense that 
without some protection life cannot exist. A rare at- 
mosphere would not (as some, arguing from the cold on 
the teps of mountains, have supposed) afford such pro- 
tection. It would merely cause alternations of intense 
heat and cold. A dense atmosphere, full of clouds, 
would be a better protection; and this is in fact (though 
not conclusively) indicated by the telescopic observa- 
tions of Mercury. Asan alternative view, Mr. Proctor 
suggests that the polar regions of Mercury may be 
suitable for organic existences, while the equatorial 
zones are £o fiery as to boil away the seas, if seas there 
were. Butsuch a hypothesis involves the assumption 
that the equator is but slightly inclined to the plane of 
the orbit; if this inclination is as great as that of the 
Earth, or(as has been said) even greater, then the polar 
summer must be intensely hot. The density of Mer- 
cury—one-sixth greater than that of the Earth,—and 
the force of gravity at his surface—szeven ounces toa 
terrestrial pound—would not interfere with life, but 
would enable tke elephant to be as agile as an ante- 
lope. ‘ 

3. Venus strongly resembies the Earth in many re- 
spects; gravity at her surface is nearly the same; she 
has an atmosphere, in which the spectroscope faintly 





aqueous vapor and nitrogen. The question of climates | 


is the vital one; and this cannot be settled without 
ascertaining the inclination of her axis. A leading 
‘Opinion among astronomers has been, that this inclina- 
tion is very small (15 deg. to 35 deg.), or in other words, 
the inclination of the equator to the orbit-plane is very 
large (55 deg. to 75 deg.)—that of the Earth’s equator 
being only 23 1-2 deg. Nowif this observation of Venus 
is correct, or nearly so, farewell to decent, inhabitable 
climates upon the Planet of Love. Not even a lover 
could endure the swiftly alternating passion and de- 
spair of her summers and winters. But Mr. Proctor 
declares the evidence in the case to be insufficient, and 
pleads the other analogies between Venus and the 
Earth as reason for surmising their climatic peculiari- 
ties to be similar. 

4, Mars is the planet upon which we can most clearly 
trace peculiarities of surface, and atmospheric condi- 
tions permitting life. The astronomers have con- 
strucied detailed maps of Mars, naming the supposed 
seas and continents after distinguished observers, such 
as Laplace, the elder Herschel, Tycho, Arago, Cassius, 
Lockyer, Secchi, Malder, Huggins, and Dawes. There 
are ice-fields at the poles, a reddish land ana a green- 
ish sca, an atmosphere, clouds and mists. The fancy 
of a French astronomer, that the vegetation of Mars is 
red, instead of green, seems to be untenable, since the 
occasional loss or resumption of color, which he at- 
tribuied to a change of season, has been observed to 
occur quite suddenly and swiftly, and is probably due 
to the intervening mists in the Martial atmosphere. 
On tke whole, Mars is the most promising planet for 
emigrants who would like to explore and settle some 
locality beyond the reach of terrestrial civilization. 

5. As for Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, Mr. 
Proctcr believes them to be themselves suns, giving 
heat, and perhaps light also, to their systems of satel- 
lites. It is upon the satellites that he is inclined to lo- 
cate life. His discussion of the conditions of Saturn is 
particularly clear and striking, this being a subject to 
which he has devoted much attention, and upon which 
he bas published a separate volume. 

6. In dealing with the question of satellites, how- 
ever, Mr. Proctor is obliged to confess at once that the 
moon, the only one of which we have any accurate 
knowledge, is doubtless uninhabited, being without 
visible atmosphere or water, and subjected to fierce 
daily alterations of heat and cold. The lunar atmo- 
sphere, according to the hypothesis he favors (if there 
-ever were one, 2s scems a@ priori certain) has retreated 








into cavities on the body of the satellite, just as our 
ocean, if it were sufficiently limited in amount, might 
sitk entirely out of sight in theearth’sinterior. But 
the extinct and lifeless condition which we see in the 
moon must be, according to Laplace’s theory, that 
of evcry other small satellite; and even if Mr. 
Proctor succeeds.in displacing the nebular hypo- 
thesis as the adequate account of the origin of the 
solar system, the loss of heat from all cosmical bodies 
by radiation into space must remain a fact, a vera causa, 
and must bring about the extinctipn of interior activ- 
ity in satellites. 

On the whole, we see little hope for organisms analo- 
gous to our own, or to those we observe on the earth, ex- 
cept in Venus and Mars; yet it must be admitted that 
those modern discoveries which have demonstrated the 
existence in the solarsystem and the starry universe of 
matter, as we know it, give us new reason to speculate 
the extra-terrestrial existence of life as we know it. At 
all events, when balked in the surmise, it is still open 
to the bold student to inquire whether the planets and 
stars may not have been in the indefinite past, or may 
not be destined to become in the indefinite future, the 
abcde of sentient beings. The earth and the career of 
man upon it being doubtless finite, we can scarce- 
ly dare to say that before these began, the Deity had, 
or that after these end, He will have, nothing to do in 
the creation, preservation and development of life. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

\ETTING RID OF BAD HABITS.—I once 
heard a minister say, ‘‘Suppose some cold morn- 
ing you should go into a neighbor’s house, and find 
him busy at work on his windows—scratching away, 
and should ask what he was up to, and he should reply, 
‘Why, Iam trying to remove the frost; but as fast as 
I can get it off one square it comes on another;’ would 
you not say: ‘Why, man, let your windows alone, and 
kindle your fire, and the frost will soon come off’? 
And have you not seen people who try to break off 
their bad habits one after another without avail? 
Well, they are like the man who tried to scratch the 
frost from his windows. Let the fire of iove to God 
and man, kindled at the altar of prayer, burn in their 

hearts, and the bad habits will soon melt away.” 


JERUSALEM Mapr EAsy.—It is usually a sore trial 
of the faith and a trouble of the sentiments to 2 young 
and romantic Christian traveler to find himself con- 
fronted un his landing at Joppa uponhis way to Jeru- 
salem, with an invitation to avail himself of theservices 
of “Mr. Floyd, of Vermont, United States,’’ who offers, 
with an admirable American omnibus, to convey him 
to the Holy City in nine hours, stopping at Ramleh to 
lunch. The getting on shore at Joppa itself is pictur- 
esque and scriptural enough. He arrives, to be sure, 
under the French, or Austrian, or Russian fiag, and 
hears in foreign prose the hateful fancy of Mr. Thacke- 


and scmewhat doubtfully indicates the presence of _— 


‘* Ease her—stop her— 
Any passengers for Joppa ?”’ 


But he is pulled threugh the churning surf in anative 
Syrian boat, which might perfectly well have carried 
off Jonah the prophet to embark on his famous voyage 
to Tarshish; and when the sea shoals too much even 
for that shallow craft he is unceremoniously “‘ horsed”’ 
on the shoulders of a stalwart Arab who, for aught of 
modern there is in his type, his bearing, or his raiment, 
might have stood watch over the flocks of Jacob when 
that Daniel Drew among the patriarchs crossed their 
breeds to his own great profit. These things to the 
ycuthful and believing spirit are full of pious charm 
and poetic fascination. The enchantment ends where 
comfort begins, and upon the appearance of Mr. Floyd, 
of Vermont, with his Jerusalem made easy, the solemn 
visions of Palestine fade away fatally ‘‘ into the com- 
mon light of day.’”’—Cor. of N. Y. World. 


a 

Dramonp Cut D1amonp.—Old Rowe keeps a hotel 
in the northern part of this State, whieh he boasted 
was the best in ‘‘ them parts,’’ where, as he used to say, 
you could get everything that was made to eat. One 
day, in comes a Yankee, sends his horse around to the 
stable, and, stepping up to the bar, asked old Rowe 
what he could give him for dinner. ‘‘ Anything, sir,’ 
says old Rowe, ‘“‘anything—from an elephant to a ca- 
nary-bird’s tongue.” ‘‘ Wall,’ says the Yankee, eye- 
ing cld Rowe, ‘‘I guess I’ll take a piece of pickled ele- 
phant.’”? Out bustled old Rowe to the dining-room, 
leaving cur Yankee nonplused at his gravity. Pres- 
ently he came back again. ‘‘ Well, sir, we’ve got’em 
all right, herein the house, but you’ll have to take a 
whole one, ’cause we never cut ’em.’’ The Yankee 
thought he would take some codfish and potatoes. 


—When Spurgeon preached in Rome lately, he 
indulged in this sacred rhetoric, says a correspondent 
of The Christian World :— . 

“Tn his Scripture readings and comments, somehow 
or other, he introduced Rome and Roman affairs into 
his discourse, and raising his hands and eyes at the 
same time—the hands clasped, the eyes turned up to 
the ceiling—he broke out, without warning or prepa- 
ration of any kind, in the following terms: ‘O Victor 
Emmanuel! O Emmanuel of Heaven, thou true Vic- 
tor! Help the Italians, bless and sanetify their cause, 
and make them prosperous.’ I do not think the cry of 
‘Fire!’ or ‘Stop thief!’ uttered in the middle of the 
sermon would have caused much more sensation than 
this prayer did.” | 





—The costumes of women everywhere are chang- 
ing, and customs and ideas change with them. Even 
Turkish women, outwardly sheeted as ghosts, are said 
to have adopted Frank articles of dress beneath the 
external covering, and go about tottering on high- 
heeled shoes of latest Parisian style. Armenian women 
_have long since discarded the yashmak, and appear in 
public with unveiled faces, and attired as ladies of 
Europe. 


—Rev. W. T. Clark, of New York, an extreme 
Radical among the Unitarians, preached a severe ser- 
mon upon Mr. Hepworth’s change of views, from the 
text, ‘‘He departed to the other side.’’ Upon which 
an exchange says: ‘The reporters do not give us the 
preacher’s exegesis ; but it would seem that if any 
parallel were drawn between the case of Mr. Hep- 
worth, and that mentioned in the text, it would be 
complimentary to Mr. Hepworth, and rather rough 
upon the people from whom he separated. It was 
Christ in the text who ‘departed to the other side,’ 
and who left behind him the Gadarenes, the swine, 
and the devils.”’ 


—The divorced wife of Lord Ellenborough, re- 
cently deceased, many years ago disappeared from 
society. It was said by some that she had married a 
Continental inn-keeper, by others that she had com- 
mitted suicide. Some years later it was discovered 
that she had become the wife of the chief of a tribe of 
Bedouin Arabs, and had adopted their dress and way 
of life. She has frequently aided her countrymen 
against the thieving gangs of the Nubian desert. The 
last heard of her was that she wasin command of quite 
a large band, convoying several Englishmen througha 
a dangerous part of the desert, equipped with gun and 
spear like any Arab chief. 


—An old Scotch lady was told that her minister 
used notes. She disbelieved it. Said one: ‘Go into 
the gallery and see.’’ She did so, and saw the written 
sermon. After the luckless preacher had concluded 
his reading on the last page, he said: ‘‘ But I will not 
enlarge.’’ The old lady cried out from her lofty posi- 
tion, ‘‘ Ye canna, ye canna, for your paper’s give oot.”’ 


—An ingenious inventor has lately patented a 
“marine couch and state-room”’ for the prevention of 
sea-sickness. The couch is constructed somewhat in 
the form of an inverted adjusted bell, and is suspended 
on oscillating hangers, so as to keep it always in a hori- 
zontal position, no matter how the vessel may roll. 


—We publish on another page an account of the new 
Liquor Law in Illinois. As a natural consequence of 
the responsibility clause of that instrument, we now 
learn that a Randolph Street printing-office in Chicago 
is selling to anxious whisky bummers the following 
blank form: ‘* Permit.—Permission is hereby granted 
by me, the lawful wife of ——-——, and I declare and 
witness by my own signature that my husband has the 
perfect right and liberty to drink, and as often as he 
chooses to drink, and what he chooses to drink, and I 
hereby relinquish ali the claims arising therefrom. 
[L. S.]’—Exchange. 


—A Rock Island constable makes the following 
return: ‘‘I executed this speeney by trying to read it 
to John Mack, but he was driven’ cattle on horseback 
and run faster than I could, and kept up such a hol- 
lerin I don’t know whether he heard ornot. This is 
the best I could do, and don’t know whether the spee- 
ney is served according to law or not.” 


—Gypsies have lately been coming to this country 
in considerable numbers, and it is said that their king 
has his headquarters in New Jersey. It is estimated 
that there are over 5,000 in the United States, 18,00) in 
England, 40,060 in Spain, 97,000in Austria, and 200,090 
in Moldavia and Wallachia. 


—The Committee of the Protestant Society of Ger- 
many have issued a manifesto stating that.in their op- 
position to the Jesuits they do not make warfare upon 
individuals, but against a hostile power that should b2 
driven from German soil. 


—A young lady of Toledo graduated from Gran- 
ville Female College last summer, went home, took 
charge of the books of her father, a physician, col- 
lected his bills, and acted as his business agent. On 
her birthday the father presented her with $1,000. 


—Do you think,” asked Mrs. Pepper, “ that a little 
temper isa bad thing ina woman?” ‘Certainly not 
ma’am,” replied a gallant philosopher; “it is a good 
tMing, and she ought never to lose it.” 


—Two prominent New York belles, who were 
recently married, and went to Europe, have lost their 
husbands. One died of heart-disease on the voyage 
over, and the other of typhoid fever in Hamburg. 


—The enterprising individual who is organizing a 
brass band of twenty women in Cincinnati, says if 
they learn half as many ‘‘air$’’ as they put on, the ex- 
periment cannot fail of being a success. 


—The barbers in Germany are striking for higher 
pay. Their present rates are 3 1-2 cents for cutting 
hair and 1 1-2 cents for shaving; they refuse to con- 


‘tinue work for less than 5 and 2 1-2 cents for similar 


services. 

—In Cayuga, Canada West, workmen have found 
about five feet below the surface, a pit filled with some 
200 skeletons of men of gigantic stature, some of them 
measuring nine, and a very few less than seven feet. 
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The Little Folks. 





BIRD-TRACKS. 
BY MARY E. ATKINSON. 


RAP my little Nelly up well 
In cloak and leggins and fur; 
I’m going down to the brook in the grove, 
And I must take Johnny and ker. 


Joknny has brought his fine new sied— 
It is waiting now at the door; 

Nelly shall ride, while Johnny, her steed, 
Goes prancing along before. 





£ce how the slender icicles hang 
From the roof in a glittering row! 

See how the silver spangles shine 
And sparkle out of the snow! 


Nelly’s cheeks grow red as a rose 
In the fresh, clear frosty air ; 

Around the swan’s-down edge of ier hood 
Floats a cloud of golden hair. 


Turn in here where the bars are down, 
Into the woods so white : 

‘They are hushed and still, for the trees are asleep, 
And no living thing in sight. 


You can hardly hear the gushing brook 
Under the snow so deep; 

Its voice is like Nelly’s, under the quilt, 
When she talks to herself in her sleep. 


Do you remember the two flat stones, 
So near, that we stepped across 

‘To see the robin’s nest up in the tree, 
And gather the soft green moss? 


These are the stones. Don’t you think they loo’ 
Like pillows eoft and white, 

Bordered with lace of frostwork, spun 
By the fairies, in the night ? 


Eetween them, here, for a little space, 
We can see the water flow ; 

‘The rest of the brook is hidden away 
Under the ice and snow. 


‘Come, little Nelly, stand by me, 
Close by the water’s brink ; 

For this one break in the ice is the cup 
Where all the birdies drink. 


See the marks of their dear little feet 
Set in a pretty row 

Here, on the edge: such tiny tracks, 
Laid on the soft white snow! ~ 


Crow and robin and bluebird come, 
And dear little chick-a-dee-dee ; 

I think the robin looked up there 
To see her nest in the tree. 


It is full and piled with fleecy snow, 
And an icy spike hangs down; 

Ne room, to-day, for her blue-green eggs, 
Nor her do birdlings brown. 


No, Johnny, dear, you need not climb 
To bring us the frozen nest; 

We will leave it here for another spring— 
The robin would like that best. 


Sit down again, little Nell, on the sled, 
For now it is time to go; 

When the birdies come again, they will find 
Our larger tracks in the snow. 





WHAT BECAME OF THE FiVE-CENT 
: PIECES. 


ELLY was John’s sister; and John was so fond 
of her, that he used to spend a good part of his 
money in buying things to please her. 

One cold day in winter, when snow was on the 
ground and on the roofs, John looked in his money- 
box, and found there ten five-eent pieces. 

Ten times five are fifty: soJohn was the owner of 
fifty cents, or halfa dollar! A whole dollar, you know, 
is worth—how much? If youcan’t say, I willtell you: 
itis worth a hundred cents. 

*“Look here, Nelly!” cried John: ‘here is half a 
dollar in five-cent pieces. Now, I’m going to take the 
money, and buy the doll’s bedstead I promised you.” 

“Why don’t you buy a new sled with it for your- 
self?’ asked Nelly; for she was not a selfish child. 

“Oh! my old sled is good enough,” said John; “ be- 
sides, a new sled would cost more than half a dollar. 
‘Come, put on your red hood, and take your muff, and 
we will go to Mrs. Dix’s shop, and buy the bedstead,” a 

So Nelly, with her mother’s help, put on her things; 
and then she and John went out. 

But they had not gone far when they saw a poor 
lame man who had been a soldier; he was standing 
with crutches under his arms, at the corner of a street, | 
and holding out his hat. 

“See that poor man!” said Nelly. 

“That’s the man who got hurt in battle,’’ said John. 
‘He was a brave man, and would not run one: Ys 

“* Give him five cents,’’ said Nelly. 

“Then I shall not have enough to buy the bedstead, 8 
said John. 

“‘But he may want bread more than my doll wants 
a bedstead,” said Nelly. 

So John gave the poor soldier a five-cent piece, and 
thei asked him if he had any children. 

““Yes,”’ said he; ‘“‘ I have two little girls; but they 
‘are not old enough to work.”’ 

“Give them each five cents, John,’’ said Nelly. 








So John took two pieces from his pocket, and put 
them in the man’s hat. 

‘Thank you!” said the man; ‘you are very kind.” 

“* Now, here is a five-cent piece for your wife,” said 
John, giving him another. 

‘* Have you a cat or a dog?” asked Nelly. 

“T havea cat and a pig,” said the lame man. 


‘*Here are ten Gents for the cat and the 
John, laughing; for the children now bega’ 
quite merry. 

““Will your mother like it?’’ asked the lame soldier. 

“Pooh! mother will kiss us for it!” cried Nelly. 
“ Have you a maid-of-all-work, in the house?”’ 

“Yes. My wife’s niece is an orphan; and she lives 


igz,’’ cried 
to grow 


* with us, and helps us,” said the man. 


‘*Here’s five cents for the orphan niece,’’ cried John; 
and then thechildren burst out into laughter, in which 
the roor soldier joined, though he had looked pretty 
cad at first. 

“* Are there any mice in the house?” shouted litile 
Nelly, who seemed to be running over with glee. 

“One of my little girls has a tame mouse,” said the 


man. 

Another five-cent piece was here dropped in his hat; 
and again did they all laugh loud and long. 

‘*Have you a cricket on the hearth?’ shouted John. 

“Yes; and a tea-kettle too,”’ said the lame man. 

““Then here’s five cents for the cricket, and five cents 
for—”’ 

But John could hardly speak the word tea-kettle ; for 
his laughter stopped him; it seemed so funny to him 
to send five cents to a tea-kettle. 

“My five-cent pieces are now all gone, and we must 
gotco,”’ said John. 

““May the good God bless you, my dear children!” 
said the poor soldier. 

Then Nelly and John took cach other by the hand, 
and walked home through the snow, laughing all the 
way. 

. ALFRED SELWYN, in The Nursery. 





TRIP AND KITTY. 


ITTLE TRIP is a black-and-tan dog; he is a 
pretty old dog now, and looks as if he would 
need to wear spectacles pretty soon, for his eyes are 
growing dim. Still, as little Trip has never learned to 
read and write, perhaps he will never need to wear 
glasses. He can bark just as well as he could when he 
was young, and he seems to be very fond of it, for he 
barks from morning till night. Trip is very particu- 
lar about his eating, but when he begins to eat any- 
thing ‘he does not fancy, all his mistress has to do to 
make him finish it is to call Kitty. If Trip sees Kitty 
coming he immediately growls a little at her, and fin- 
ishes the bit himself, rather than let her have it. 

Did you ever see any children act like this? 

But Trip is very polite to Kitty, unless she interferes 
with his breakfast. “The other day grandma put Kitty 
and her four baby kittens into Trip’s bed by mistake. 
Trip lies on the lounge in the sitting-room all day, but 
at night he sleeps in the tvood-house, in a nice box. So 
just think how little Trip feltone night when he was 
very, very tired, barking all day at the butcher, and 
the baker, and the doctor, and everybody else who 
passed by, to go out to his nice little bed and find it all 
full—five ina bed! Old Mrs. Kitty and four little kit- 
tens all fast asleep there, as snug as you please. 

Trip wagged his little tail, and barked with all his 
might, but the little kitties took no notice at all, feel- 
ing perfectly safe with their dear mamma; and Mrs. 
Kitty just opened her eyes and looked lazily at Trip, 
as much as to say, “It’s no tse, Mr. Trip; grandma 
put us bere, and here we shail stay.’’ And Trip, after 
lcoking at them a few moments, seemed to say to him- 
self, ‘‘What can’t be cured must be endured;”’’ so he 
hunted about till he found a nice box, and there he 
slept soundly all night. 

BY W. H. 8., in Our Little People. 





A Herorc Boy.—The Swiss Tim imes tolls a very nice 
story of a shepherd lad, fourteen years of age, in the 
Canton Grisons. On the Monte di Campo the youthful 
shepherd fed his flock when a huge bear made his ap- 
pearance and unceremoniously began to, feed himself 
on the same flock. When he had seized one of the 
finest sheep the courageous boy began to beat him 
about the head with a stick, in order to drive him 
away. The infuriated beast turned upon his slender 
assailant, determined to finish his mutton on him. The 
youth turned and ran, and remembering that there 
was not far off a gorge nearly two hundred feet deep, 
but so narrow that he might clear it by a vigorous leap, 
started for it, with bruin close at his heels. He reached 
the edge of the ravine, and, by a very desperate bound, 
landed safely on the other side, while the stupid brute 
behind him, not noticing his danger, stumbled head- 
long to the bottom. The boy, descending the gorge, 
found his enemy disabled by the bruises, and soon dis- 
patched him by beating out his brains with stones.— 
Little Chief. 





Gop’s HEADQUARTERS.—“ Why do we say in the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘Who art in Heaven,’ since God is 
everywhere ?’’ asked a clergyman of some children. 

For a while no one answered ; at last seeing a little 
drummer-boy who looked as if he could give an an- 
swer, the clergyman said: 

‘* Well, little soldier, what say you?” 
‘* Because it’s headquarters,”’ replied the drummer. 








JIMMIE AND JOCKIE. 
BY THEIR MAMMA. — 


IMMIE and Jockie are two little boys, 
As full of the spirit of mischief and noise 

As any you'll find if you look the world over, 

And always as busy as beesupon clover, 

Those are not their right names, though, between you 
and me, 

But that’s what I call them in writing, you see. 


They are going to school in the Hazel Dell, 

To a nice young lady they love pretty well. 

But whether they’re better to study than play, 

As Iam their mamma, I’d rather not say. 

And whether they’ve black eyes, or gray eyes, or blue, 
Now guess, and I’ll tell youif you guess true. 


I’dlike to ask your mamma, some day, 

How her boy goes at his fun and his play; 

If he’s always tearing and soiling his clothes, 

And losing the buttons where nobody knows; 

If heuses his hat for a bat and a ball, 

Till at last in the mud it is certain to fall. 

And then comes to his mamma to clean it up right, 
And help him out of his pitiful plight. 


Does he always go smiling, as all children should, 
When she asks him to bring her an armful ef wood? 
Dees he drum, and whistle, and hammer, and shout, 
Till peaceable people are quite worn out? 

And Id like to ask her if he and his brother « 

Ever get angry with one another? 


I rather expect your mamma would laugh, 

But I’dlike to ask if he snowballs the calf, 

If he corners the chickens, and chases the sheep, 
And pulls the cat’s tail as she lies asleep, 

If he worries the dog till he hides from his sight, 
And keeps up a tumult from morning till night? 


But that would be questions enough for one day, 

And mind I don’t wan’t you to think that I say 

That my Jimmie and Jockie behave in this way ; 

I thought I’d inquire of your mamma, you know, 

If she ever had scen one of her boys do so; 

Of course she would answer me, No, oh! no, no! 
Demorest’s Young America. 





—A little girl remarked to her mamma, on going 
to bed: ‘“‘I am not afraid of the dark.” ‘ No, of course 
you are not,’’ replied her mamma. “I was a little 
afraid once, when I went into the pantry in the dark 
to getatart.”” ‘What were you afraid of?” asked her 
mamma. “I was afraid I could not find the tarts." 





PUZZLES. 


A BIBLICAL SQUARE WORD. 
A province of Assyria. 
A Bible place full of pits. 
Ckaritable gifts. 


An old form of behest. R.P. W. 
LITERARY ENIGMA. 
47 letters. 
35, 58, 12, 17, 46, 21, 28, 23, is the poetic name of Spenser’s carly 


ae e. 

20, 34, 20, 6, 16, 11, was an Anglo-Saxon princess. 

135, 1, 24, 37, 45, 18, 43, 44, is a character in Martin Chuzzlewit. 

37, 30, 45, 9, 42, 82, 17, 2, 24, 14, 7, is in the Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments. 

44, £6, 10, 19, 39, 26, was a beautiful Greek girl. 

40, 4, 24, 8, 81, 44, 36, 9, 27, 89, 15, is the title of a poem. 

47, 29, 25, 12, 31, 4, is a witch in Faery Queen. 

31, 41, 15, 5, 36, 29, 18, 83, 4, 22, is a knight of the Round Table. 

5, 29, 3, 52, is a servant in the Comedy of Errors. 


The whole is a quotation from Scott. MARION. 


NUMERAL SUBSTITUTES. 

On the arrival of my 1, 8, 1, 6, 13, I took up my 1, 14, 9, and 
though sore 1, 2, 4, 3, 5, 12, 15, I onward 1, 13, 6, 10, 7, 14, 15, and 
my 4, 14, 8,5, was soon 13, 12, 11,-8, 13, 15, 6, 15, by finding my 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. Bunny. 

MULTUM IN PARVO. 

In the words * Use Latin,” find the names of ten mythologi- 

cal characters. Luv D, 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN Ii. 
Cross-Word Enigma.—Melchizedec.—Bunny. 


Shakespearean Enigma.—Who saw the sun? Moth. Yet, 
hear me speak! Rugby. Ring, letter and moon. Look you 
so P vale! Publius. Stir, stir, stir, make haste! Hortensio. 


* But, oh, how bitter a thing it is, to look into happine33 
through another man’s eyes!’’ 
As You LIKE It—Act 5, Scene 2.—BUNNY, ETAL. 


Biographical Enigma.—Hamilton ; Ariosto; Newton; Drake; 
Erasmus; Loyo 
Handel.—W. W. D. 4 


A Puzzle for the Litile Ones—Abraham.—ISABEL, BUNNY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 24. 


Biblical Enigma.—* A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.”—BuUNNY, FRANK, JENNY, EVA. 


Deuble Acrostic Charade. pe tat Mallets. 
Crosswords: . 4 ¥ > 
4 


oO pa L 

uer L 
BUNNY, FRANK. 
Diamend Puzzle: 


ft 

la 
IDA 
na 
e 


C. H. PATTEN, ALLES, FRANK, JENNY, BVA. 
‘or the Litile Ones.—“ A good name is rather to be 
ont an riches, and leving favor rather than silyer and 
gold.”—Bunny, SaAmMuns E. BENTLEY. FRANK, ZOE. 
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NOTES FROM THE “HUB.” 


LTHOUGH your correspondent’s pen has been 

so leng idle, Boston and the Old Commonwealth 

bave not been stationary meanwhile. The new year 

gives usa new Governor, and a Legislature, and City 

Goveinment, largely ccmposed of men hithérto un- 
tried. 
GOV. WASHBURN. 

Thcse who believed what Gen. Butler more than 
hinted during the canvass, that Mrs Washburn was a 
man of negative qualities merely, were speedily unde- 
ceived. His inavgural address proved him to be a man 
of pcsitive opinions, which he had no hesitancy in 
avowing. Few messages have so bristled with points 
2s did his. One of his suggestions in regard to framing 
a gereial railroad law, similar to that in New York 
rnd scme other States, was promptly acted upon. 
Hen. Charles Hale employed his leisure, while awuait- 
ing confirmation as Assistant Secretary of State, in 
framing sucha bill and securing its passage by tho 
Sevate. Another of his Excellency’s recomm 2ndatiuns 
is likely also tobe adopted by the Lezislature, to wit, 
the sale of the State school-ship, kuown to many as 
“Collector Russell’s pleasure-yacht.”’ This craft andits 
predecessor have been visited by almost every manand 
weman of note who have come to Boston during the 
past dozen years. Alexis is the only exception I re- 
call, and this omission was due to Judge Russell’s ab- 
sence from téwn. But its days are appiwently num- 
Lercd, and some other diversion must be sought for 
the city’s guests than a visit to or a cruise in the school- 
ship. 

The extreme temperance advocates, who at the late 
election wasted their votes upon Judge Pitman, find 
that Mr. Washburn isas firm a prohibitionist as any of 
them—a fact which deprived the orators at the late 
Convention held in Tremont Tempie of much of their 
capital. The Governor isa member of a Congrgza- 
tions] Church, and, 2s such, met with the Congrega- 
tioral Club the other evening and received a warm 
ereeting. 

THE SPARKS LIBRARY. 

Correll University is favored in having a president 
far-secing and energetic, and a patron able and willing 
to furnish the “sinews of war” ondemand. This, I 
think, must explain the fact that the valuable—poer- 
haps I might truthfully write, the invaluable—library 
of thelate President Sparks has become the property 
of the university aforesaid. The 6,000 printed vol- 
umes, illustrating American history more fully, prob- 
ably, ihan any other similar collection, and the still 
more precious volumes of manuscript3, have long been 
the envy of scholars. When it was announced some 
mcnths since that the entire collection was to be 


cffered at public sale, a lively competition was antici- | 


pated over the rarer treasures of thelibrary. Buta 
fortnight ago President White appeared in those parts 
and ‘interviewed ’’ Mrs. Sparks with results most satis- 
factory to himself and the college. Henceforth the 
new library building at Ithaca will contain, as one of 


its most valucd possessions, the *‘ Sparks Collection” of ; : 
1 iene | officer of Her Britanic Majesty’s army, has publisied 


books and manuscripts. The price paid is understood 


to bé about $12,000. 
THE BETTER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


A number of ladies of high social position in this 
community have formed “The Woman’s Education 
Association,” and on a recent evening gathered a 
goodly company at Wesleyan Hall to consider the work 
before them. The meeting was significant in more re- 
spects than one. Although the organization is made up 
wholly of ladies, yet no lady participated in the exer- 
cises otherwise than as listener. This feature of the 
meeting proved, as might have been inferred from the 
names attached tothe call, that the association was 
not in the interest of ‘‘ woman’s rights,’’ as the phrase 
is understood nowadays. It was further noticeable that 
the gentlemen who spoke, with one or two exceptions, 
held conservative opinions respecting Wwoman’s 
‘‘sphere” and the co-education of the sexes, so far as 
they had any opinions formed. Hon.Samuel Eliot, ex- 
President of Trinity College, presided at the meeting, 
and among the other speakers were Dr. Hedge, Profes- 
sor Child and President White, of New York. The 
last-named gentleman opposed to the theories of pre- 
vious orators factsand testimony, gathered by ex- 
tended observation and correspondence, tending to 
prove the desirableness of educating the sexes together. 
As the Trustees of Cornell are to decide next month 
whether they will accept a gift of $250,000 for this end, 
President White’s interest in the discussion was of a 
very practical sort, and his remarks partook of the 
same character. The Woman’s Journal, in an article 
credited to Mrs. J. W. Howe, makes some severe stric- 
tures upon the addresses, and also upon the organiza- 
tion itself, as not including any of those ladies who 
have been heretofore known as actively engaged in 
prcemoting the welfare of their sex. 





—Mr. Tinsley, the London publisher, announces 
ihe publication of a series of original novels ‘‘ complete 
in one volume, at four shillings.’’ In view of the fact 
that most English novels are issued in two or three 
volumes and sold at eight to ten shillings, this looks 
like a confession that the American plan of cheap 
novels has its advantages. Probably the Tauchnitz 
edition of standard novels has helped to convince En- 
glish publishers of this fact. 





| tedin Berlin itself. The author 
| will by 1875 have become a monarchy, and evidently 





HOME AND FOREIGN: GOSSIP. 


TAG hunting, as kept up in Windsor Park, has of 
late years lost some of its exciting features. -The 
stags were never killed except by accident, and so the 
same animals could be made to do duty an indefinite 
number of times. One famous old stag knownas “ the 
Dector,” ha@just died an inglorious death at the hands 
of an executioner, he having hurt himself so badly 
that rccovery was deemed impossible. In his best days 
“the Dector” had the reputation of being the “ best 
stag that was ever followed across country,’’ but prac- 
tice suggested to him sundry ways of avoiding a super- 
fiuity of muscular exertion in avoiding the Royal 
buck-bounds. When he found that the hounds were 
on his track, he would go quietly into the nearest 
hcure, where he was sure of a we!come, and where he 
wculd remain until the danger was past. As he knew 
all the country in the vicinity of Windsor, this system 
of tactics enabled him to pass his 01d age in compara- 
tive peace. Twice when pressed by the hounds, he 
teck refuge in the state apartments of Windsor Castle, 
ard at his last run, on the day after Christmas, he led 
the hcunds for fifteen minutes, and then seeing a hou3e- 
docr cpen, walked in and made his way to the draw- 
ing-rocm where a lady was sitting. While we do not 


questicn the truth of ‘‘the Doctor’s” story in its gen- | 


eral features, we venture to doubt whether the En- 
glish gentry sit with their outside doors open on the 
26th of December. 


—A Committee consisting of Wm. H. Appleton, 
Isaac E. Sheldon, Edward Seymour (of Scribner & Co.), 
D. Van Nostrand, and John Wiley, is appointed by the 
publishers to look after their interests as regards the 
international copyright. Mr. Appleton has prepared 
a bill which proposes that no person except an Anmieri- 
can publisher shall hold a copyright of a foreign book 
in the United States—he cnly as the assignee of tie 
author; that the book thus protected shall be in every 
pert manufactured in the United States, and of home- 
made material; that all foreign editions of such works 
skall be absolutely excluded from the country; that 
no dictionary, cyclopwdia or other work in whicha 
number cf literary men are engaged, shall be pro- 
tected; and to cbtain any protection the book must 
be registered in this ‘country and published here 
within three months after its original publication. 

—France has produced «a pamphlet on the model 
cfthe Battle of Dorking, which is entitled the Ba‘- 
tle of Ecrlin. It relates the gradual weakening of 
Prussia through overgrown militarism of the Impe- 
rial government, until at length the death of Bismarex 
precipitated the political crisis, and war was simulta- 
necusly declared by France and Prussia. Other cir- 
cumstances combined to render the situation desper- 
ate, the Prussian armies were overthrown within a 
few miles of the capital, and peace was finally negotia- 
assumes that France 


thinks that republicanism is not making aver 
record. 


good 
—Captain Gillmore, who we conclude is an ex- 


a beok in England, entitled Prairie Farms and 
Frannie Folk. It relates his adventures as a 
Wabash farmer, and includes, if we miy judze 
from transatlantic reviews, some sketches of 


Western lifes such as we do not usually find | 


in foreign books. The book has not been announced 
in America, but it is of a class which may readily 
tempt some of our enterprising publishers. 


—Duwiing the year Messrs. Charles Seribner & Co. | 
have sold to English publishers duplicate stereotype | 


plates of the following works: Dr. Hodge’s System 1iic 
Theology, Pres. Porter’s Human Intellect, and Ele- 
ments of Intellectual Science, and Ueberweg’s History 


of [hilcsophy, the introductory volume in the Philo- | 


sophical and Theological Library, just commenced 
under the editorship of Drs. Smith and Schaff. We 
understand, moreover, that the Edinburgh edition of 
Lange’s Commeniary was suspended, because of the 
superiority of the American edition, published by the 
Scribners, under Dr. Schaff’s supervision. A new vol- 
ume of this commentary is, by the way, just out. It 
includes Joshua, Judges and Ruth. 





FA CTS AN D R uM ORS. 


Tissaid that the Official Journal of the French 
Government has not given satisfaction at Versailles 
Accordingly an official supplement to the Moniteur will 
hereafter receive the government patronage, provided 
the Assembly approves the contract. 


—Civil Service reform is beginning to work. A 
first-class clerk resigned in the Money Order division 
the other day, and twenty-two applicants presented 
themselves to be examined for the office. Three of 
these were designated as the best qualified, and fram 
them the Postmaster-General made the appointment 
as required by the new rules. 


—The authorities of several French watering- 
places have petitioned the Assembly for the abroga- 
tion of the law against public gambling. Forty mil- 
lion francs per annum are offered for the privilege of 
opening gaming establishments at Aix, Vichy, Piom- 
bieres, Baréges. 


—February 27th is appointed in England as a day 


of thanksgiving for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales. 





| Mich. 





—Mail advices from Madrid describe a banquet 
given to General fherman by the King, and a ball at 
the American Legation, which waslargely attended by 
the leaders in society and politics. 


—Governor Hoffman has called the attention of 
the legislature to several instances where clauses have 
been interpolated in bills brought to him for signature. 
He urges greater carein such matters. 

—Mr. Bergh, of the 8.P.C.A., has issued a circular 
calling on horse owners to discontinue the practice of 
clipping, as it is, in his opinion, cruel. 

—A Spanish gunboat has captured an English 
schooner charged with landing goods, contraband of 
war on the Cuban coast. 

—An expedition to search for Livingstone has 
beer organized in London. 

--From Mexico the latest news leaves Corina with 
cc men cornered by Quisoga with 2,009. 


--A town in Asiatic Russia has been destroyed by 
an carthquake. 

—New Jersey is going to inquire into the lease of 
the railroads to the Pennsylvania Central. 


—Riots of a semi-political nature occurred last 
weck at Parcelona, Spain. 





Finan cial, 
TEE PUBLIC DEBT.—The Ofiicial recapitulation of the February 
statement is as follows: 
Amount 
Outstanding. Interest. 


DEBT REARING sapere IN Cpe -feniot 
+ 6 per cent. ° : 7 


. $1,512,708,550 
Bonds at 5 p er cent. 


"339,411,659 
~ $1,852,15),299 $30,335.79 
IN LAWFUL . 


Total debt bearing interest in coin 
BEARING INTEREST 
€ vertifientes at 4 per cent. ¥ a 


Navy pension fund, at 3 per cont. 
Certificates ats per cent. . 


$573,000 
14,099,009 
2,890,000 
$54,978,999 
1,700,897 


Total = peering int. in lawful money, 
DFRT ©N WHICH INT. HAS CEASED SINCE 
MATURITY . 
DEBT BEARING NO INTE RE st 
Demand and lege! tender notes 
Fractional currency . 
Certificates of gold deposited * 


$357 592,681 
49,619,016 
35) 57 1300 
Total debt bearing no interest . . - $431,719,193 
Unclaimed P. R. Interest. ‘ ° ‘ 15,814 
Totel . . . . $2,323,513,205 #5) $50,3 338,535 
Total debt, principal and interest, to a: ate, — in- 
terest due not presented for payment 
AMOUNT IN THE Saaseee~ 
Coin . 
Currency 


Total p ° ; ° $116,212,001 
FAILURES IN 1871. _The osuaih eee of Dunn, Barlow & Co.’s 
Mercentile Agency gives the total number of failures for 1371 as 2,915, 
and the total amount of liabilities as $85,252,000. Of these, 324 are in 
New York City—their amount being $20,740,000. 

Mrssrs. JAY COOKE & Co. report that the sales of Northern Pa- 
cific Railroud Bonds amounted, in this country, during the last two 
days in January, to $259,000; making a total, for the month, of 
#1,512,4€C. 

TEE WALL STREET MARKETS have been, as a ruls, 


- $2,354,415,959 


om; 371,73) 
$40,271 


_ 1s 


steady 


| threughout the week. Gold and State Bonds are rather firmer, and 


miscellaneous stocks have shown no marked fluctuations. 
The following table shows New York quotations since Frilay, 
Jan. 23: 
Gowegt 10934) 109% ,110. ay te ‘6,110,109 
*0946 110,103 43,10 


fran % ly, 
5% 11554, L 

(eg 1 1096 1 ig" 

3 ee! aang LLis‘11 
| 5-20, 65, coup, i 
i ey 61. — LS, dowdbancieaekshsabessehenkesbabeneueiell ote 

10936 1096 ,109 X, ibs ine) iwi 


Vests, 81, -—- 
U8. 6s, ’81, r° 














3. 10-40 
®ve 3 ‘eason Riv. con. stock. 
. Y. @. & Hudson Riv. con. scrip 


Northwestern 

Ncrthwestern preferred 
Milwaukee and St. Paul 

— — and €t. Paul preferred 


on shore Scrip 
Rock Islan 
Central 


New Jersey Central. 
Mai 


| Pacific 


Western Union 
= Pacific.. 


© cccceecrecesececscecessessseseee at eeeeeeeee . 


3836 ,33'4 3336 BOY, 
+ + 3836 33,33 32/6 BLY 3144 


The Markets, 


PRODUCE. 

RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the week wera 
as follows: 
Barley, bush., 21,690 | Cut-meats, pks., 11.742 
Beans, bbls., - 2:705 | Dressed Hogs, | 6,767 
Beef, pkgs.,- - 9° 436 Eggs, bbls, - - 4323 
Butter, p £8.,- 127108 Flour, pbls., - 38,365 
Cheese, pkgs., - 3,824) Hops,bales, - - 
Corn, bush., - “- ‘s tes. - - 


Corn Meal, bbls., 
Corn Meal, bags 
Cotton, bales, - " 400 Wheat, bush., 31,159 
Grass Seed, bsh 25, 102 | Dried fruit, pks., —_— 

Wholesale Prices Current for the week ending Saturday, Feb. 3d, 
wtre as follows: 














Zagther, sides, 19.7 7 
Malt, a 


> ae - 
Dis. we, 23t 
Wool, bales, - - 855 


Flour and Meal. 
State Extra, kh bbl., - - 6.55@ 6. Genesee Extra, 2 bol. 7.30@9.90 
Super. D bbl. - 5.85@6 Southern 

Western Extra, @ bbl, Rye moar, ¥ b,, 

{Super.. @ bbi., 6.45@6.00| Corn Meal, @ bbl. - -'- 
State Choice, # bbl., - Buckwheat flour bbl., - ies 

Grain. 

Wheat, Wh. west, ? bus. 1.03@1.78 Gate, #@ bush., - - - = - 51 

Red & Am. west, Rye, # bush., 

1, Malt 13 


oo « «a 
* bush, - - Peas, @ bush., - - tig 
Corn, ® bush. - - - Beans, # bush.,- - « “-1.053 
Barl ey, # bush., -- - Bce@ 
Provisions. 
Pork, Ss, Me - -$14.50 
or! Ft ans ® bb! a 
“ ‘West’n clear, 


“TL. - = 10 
Pie. 10@12.50 | B 


“ Wams,® Dbl, = = $236 


Shoulders, salted, # D - 
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CIRCULATION. 
The regular weekly circulation 
of “The Christian Union” is~ 


Gver 81,000 Copies, 
and stcadily rising.“ 

The circulation is greater by 
thousands than that of any other 
religious weekly published in 
America. The advantage of ad- 
vertising in it is nets appa- 
ront, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Inside pages, . ‘ 75 cents per line. 
Outside, ‘‘ . - $1.00 = 
Busincss Notices, “reac- 

ing matter type,” . $1.50 per line. 

A liberal discount is made for repeated 
insertions. 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has tharge 
of the Advertising Department, 

Advertisements must be handed in 
Ty the Saturday before issue. Address 
“ Advertising Department.”’ 


J. B. FORD & Co., 
Publishers, 27 Park Place. 


7“ 





BUSINESS } No TICES. 


We recommerd asa safe and sure in- 
vestment the Six PER CENT. BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY; 
interest payable in gold coin, May and Novem- 


ber ; denominations, $100, $590, $1,000. Present | 


price 94 and accrued interest. 
Also, the CENTRAL PACIFIC BONDS, interest 
6 per cent., gold, January and July; denomi- 
rations, $1,000. Market price, to-day, 102'4. 
We Luy and sell Government Securities, and 
exccute orders at the Stock Exchange: allow 
intercst (at 4 per cent.) on deposits, make col- 
lecticns, &e. FISK & HATCH, 
HARVEY FISK, 5 Nassau Street. 
A.S.HatcH, New York, February 3, 1572. 


(= UNION PACIFIC BONDS. 


The undersi:ned offer for sale, at the cur- 
rcnt market rates, the First Mortgage and 
Iand Grent Bonds of this Company. 


Lecn in successful oferation since May 10, 
1869, with average earnings of over eight mil- 
lions rer annum. 

TLe First Mortgage Bonds, due 1833, bear 
the same rate of Interest as United States 
Five Twenties (six per cent., gold, free of 
tax); they arc a first lien upon the Roal and 
its ec ,uiy ment. 

‘Ike present cash value of the Income and 
Lard Giant Ponds and Stock of the Union 
Tacific Comyany is over $29,000,000; all of 
which, as well as the $27,000,000 United States 
tubsidy Bonds, are subsequent to the First 
Moitgage Bonds. 








Le Land Grant Bonds are a first mortgage | 


| Sixpenny Savings Bank 


upon the remaining 11,599,858 71-100 acres of 
land bclonging to the Company, the proceeds 


cf all sales of which are solely applied to the | 
rcdemption of the Land Grant Bonds. The | 


total sales of land, to Oct. 31, 1871, were 
480,141 29-100 acres, for $2,030,831.83, averaging 
$4.23 pcr acre. The net earnings for the first 
six months (cf the third fiscal year), ending 
Nov. 1. 1871, were $2,450,219.94; more than 
twice the amount of the interest upon the 
First Mortgage and Land Grant Bonds, and 
alout three times the amount of the interest 
rpcn the First Mortgage Bonds. The annual 
intcrest upon the First Mortgage Bonds is 
$1,624,270, gold: the annual interest upon the 
remaining Land Grant Bonds is $650,32), cur- 
rency. MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


No. 20 Broad Street, New York. 


Ycu should write to Mr. CHARLES W. 


| Cash in banks 


, On United States Bonds at 


BANKING HOUSE 
OF 
SAUNDERS, 
HARDEN BERGH 
& KING, 
12 & 114 Broadway. 





FEBRUARY Ist, 1872. 

ALVIN SAUNDERS (ex-Governor Ne- 

braska’, President State Bank, Nebraska. 
JOHN A. HARDENBERG. 

RICHARD W. KING, member of New 


Yerk Stock Exchange. 





WE HAVE FORMED A COPARTNERSHI? 
under the above style, for the purpose’ of trans- 
acting a 


Ceneral Banking Businsss. 
LOANS NEGOTIATED AND’ ADVANCES 
MADE. 
GOVERNMENT, STATE, CITY, COUNTY, and 
RAILROAD BONDS, STOCKS and GOLD, bought 
and sold on Commission. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, subj2cs 
to Sight Drafts. 


CCI LECTIONS MADE LN ANY PART OF THE 
UNITED STATES oR CAN. ADA. 


Eight Per Cent. Bonds 
Of GREENE COUNTY, 
State of Missouri. 


Tke attertion of investors is called to the above 
Bonde, which are issued to the Kansas City and 
Memphis branch of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad Company. The Total debt of Greene 
County, prior to the issue of these bonds, was 
about $15,000. The assessed valuation of taxable 
property—which is estimated at half its actual 
value—is $6,713,078, in addition to which some $2,000- 
600 of railroad property will become taxable for the 
first time during the present year. 

The entire issue of these bonds is $190,000, in 
coupon bonds of $1,000 each, bearing date Aug. 1, 
1871, and maturing in twenty years. Interest at the 


The | rate of eight per cent. per annum, is payable in 


Tnicn Pacific Railroad was completed and has | 


New York on the first days of February and August 
in each year. We are authorized to offer this loan 
tothe public at eighty and accrucd interest, with 
the reserved right to advance the price at any 
time. At this price they pay OVER ELEVEN 
PER CENT, on the investment. 

Government and other marketable securities re- 
ceived in exchange at current rates, we paying ex- 
press charges both ways. 

Pamphiets, &c., with full particulars, or any fur- 
ther information will be furnished upon abplica- 
tion, either personally or by letter. 

GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
BANKERS, 
No. 16 Wall waned New York. 


STATEMENT OF 


Astor Place, N. Y. 


ASSETS. 
Cash in drawer and vault, 


January 1, 1872. 


$69,773.89 

167. "968. 47 

————_ $237,012.26 
STOCK INVESTMENTS. 

bag arn States Bonds a market 


State Bonds at market value... 
sa No York Co. Bonds at market 
City Bonds, ‘New York , $90,425; 
Brooklyn, $96,350; Syracuse, 
£45,100, at market yalue....... 


240,875.09 
—-————_ 783,404.00 
LOANS ON PUBLIC STOCKS, &c. 
ar, $116,800.00 
On crate Bonds, (par value, 

007.00 


$122 XK 
On ‘Low : ‘Bonds and bank book, 1.81.13 


BONTS AND MORTGAGES. 
In the oe of New York, first 
$757,109.18 


143,731.18 


!In the. city of Brooklyn, first 


HASSLER, No. 7 Wall Street, New York, if you | 


want any information about Railroad Bonds. 
Novelty Course of Lectures 
AT ASSOCIATION HALL, 


Fourth Avenue and 23rd Strezt. 


Tuesday, Feb. 6th, 
HENRY MARTYN SCUDDER. Subject :—Wife, 
Chinen. Hume. 
Tuesday, Feb. 13th, 
T. DE WITT TALMAGE. Subject:—Slices of 
European Travel Cooked for an American Audi- 


ence. 
Thursday, Feb. 22nd, 


HENRY MARTYN SCUIrDER. Subject :—“tin- 
dus, Hindu Hermits, Hindu Witand Hindu Wom :n. 


Tuesday, Feb. 27th, 


GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. Subject to be an- 
nounced, 

Lecture to begin at 8 o’clock. Poors open at 7. 
Ticke s, 00 cenis; reserved seats, 75 cents. To be 
had av Messrs. APPLETON & Co's, 519 Broad. vay; 
tHELDON & Co's, Broadway; RANDOLPI & 
‘Co's, 770 Proadway, and at the door. 








Rail depart you a © to Buy or Sell, 
Road (Charles W. Hassler, 
Bends. | No. 7 Wall Street, 7 


mort 
17,390.00 
15,700.00 


Value of above property on which the 
amountis loaned on Bond and Mo 


RE GAIT 
In the County ot Westchester, 
frst mortgages. ...........s000. 
790,199.18 





DU hccancéhadensasheskonneaeubien $2,105,300 
$1,954, 286.72 
| Amount due Depositors..............+++ . 1,908,493.68 
I. Sn 0nd hace tbdetdce snncdeccannccscones $45,793.04 
WILLIAM MILES, President. 


| rrery, atthe rate of six che 
will draw interest from the Ist. 





J. 8. SLOAN, Secretary 

N. B.—The 37th Dividend will be pliced to the 
credit cf Depositors, on or before the 20th of Feb- 
er cent. per annum, a2d 








eam ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, NO. 31 NASSAU STREET, 
NEw YORK, Februaryl, 18/2. 
Thc Coupons and registered interest due Febra- 
ary 15, 1872, on the First Mortgage Eight per cent. 
(8 p. c.) Gold Bonds (E. D.), and the Eight per cnt. 
(8 p. c.) Gold First Mortgage Sinking Fund Lind 
Crant Bords (W. D.), of the St. Joseph ani Denver 


ciTY 





| existing outiet to Chicago, 








8 Per Cent. Cold. 
Interest Payable’ Quarterly, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


94 per cent. upon the Investment. 


SIXTY PER CENT. MORE INCOME THAN UP- 
ON GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


And an Undoubted Security. 
First Mortgage Sinking Fand Bonds. 
(COUPON AND REGISTERED.) 
ISSUE LIMITED TO $16,300 PER MILE, 


OF THE 
Logansport, Crawfordsville, and 
Southwestern Railway 
of Indiana. 
Price 95 and Accrued Interest. 

This Road, 92 miles in length, 70 of 
which are in actual operation, runs 
southwesterly from Logansport to 
Rockville, passing centrally through 
five of the wealthiest and most produc- 
tive countics of Indiana, hitherto with- 
out railway facilities, and penetrating 
for Twelve Miles at its Southern ter- 
minus the cclebrated Dlock Coal Fields 
of Parke county, it affords the shortest 
Toledo, 





ALL TAXES PAID. 


We think very highly of, and recommend 
to all classes of I nvestors, 


The Connecticut Valley Railroad 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


7 PER CENT. BONDS, 


FREE OF ALL TAXES in Connecticut; free 
«f inccme tex everywhere. Interest payable Jan- 
vary erd July in New York. Road finished and 
1unnirg; stock ;aid up larger than mortgage; mort- 
Ecce positively limited to one million dollars; road 
alieady cmployed to its utmost capacity, and earn- 
irg more then its mortgage interest and all ex- 
penses. 
For sale, at $5 and intcrest by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
TANKERS, No. 12 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
Send all letters to Post-office Box No. 3,087. 

MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest. 


We offer for sale the bonds of COUNTIES,, 
TC WNEHIPS, CITIES and SCHOOL DISTRICTS: 
ut prices that will yield interest at the rate of’ 
twelve per cent. perannum. Send for a descriptive 


| price list. 


Detroit, Fort Wayne, Logansport, and | 


all other intermediate points for the 
Block Coal (now in such large dgman 1), 
Lumbcr, Cattle, Grain, end other sur- 
plus products of this rich AgriculSural 
and Mineral section cf the State. 

For the present we offer a limited 
number of these First Mortgage Bonds 


at 95 and accrued interest in currency, | 
or will exchange them for U. S. Bonds | 


or other marketable securities at the | 
| from 4} to 6% o'clock. 


rates of the day. 

At the above price 
to the investor 66 per cent. more income 
than the Bonds of the United States, 
and we unhcsitatingly recommend 


these Bonds yield | 


them to all classes of investors as offer- | 
ing the most ample security and liberal | 


returns. 

Further and full particulars, with 
pamphlets and Maps, furnished by us 
on application. 

JONES & SCHUYLER, 
No. 12 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY. 





a 


Cayuga Lake Railroad, | 


: STATE OF NEW YORK, 


% PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS. 


THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AND, ISSUED FOR 
$20,000 PER MILE. 


This road forms the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumin- 
ous coal fields of Pennsylvania into the central part 
of this State, and will run in connection with the 


Cther eecurities taken in exchange 2: their high- 
est market values. Persons having Bonds f-- 
are requested to communicate with us. 
W.WN.COLER & CO 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bors 
No. 11 Wall St.. New Yorl&@ 
N FAR THE FRANKLIN STATUE, Now 
4" M3 Nassau strect, oppgsite City Hall, is located 
the MUTUAL BENEFIT SAVINGS BANK. The 
ccnvenience and advantages of this Bank bring a. 
lc1gecndincreasing business from among the work-. 
ing people of New York and adjoining cities. Every 
ececmmodation is afforded to depositors consistent 
with sound principles. Interest commences on the 
first of every month instead of the old quarterly 
plan, where there is often great loss of iaterest to’ 
cepcsitors. @ne dollar will commence an account. 
Bocks inGermen, French and English. Open daily 
from 1€ to 3; also, Monday and Saturday evenings. 


CHARLES K. GRAHAM, President. 
G. H. BENEDICT, f£ecretary. 





THE 
Youth’s Companion, 
A WEEKLY PAPER 
FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND THE 
FAMILY. 
PUBLISHED BY 


FERRY MASON &CO. 
BOSTON. 


Ore of the mest popular, skillfully edited, 
and widely circulated papers in 
the country. 


I'cv. Edward E. Hale, Mr:. H. B. Stowe, 

Prof. James De Mille, “ Sophie May,” 

Mrs. L. C. Moulton, Mrs. kt. H. Davis, 

Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, Mrs. C. W. Flanders, 

Ruth Chesterfield, Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
With cther well known and criinent writere, con- 

tribute to its columns. 


| Besides charmingly written Stories, and 


New York Central Road, which it crosses at Cayuga | 


Bridge. Traversing, as it does, the finest and most 
populous agricultural district, generally known as 
the “GARDEN OF THE STATE,” its local traffic will 
be large, but its greatest source of revenue will be 
from its coal business. The road is being rapidly 
built, and will be in active operation during this 
year. From our knowledge of this enterprise, and 
after most thorough investigation, we most con- 
fidently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 
ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 9) 
and accrued interest in currency. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 


NO. 10 WALL ST. 


Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 


No. 41 Lombard St., London. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 





ON 


>. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


Circular Letter for Travelers, 


Tales of Adventure, it contains Letters of Travel, 
Historical and Scientific Articles, Biographical 
{ketches, Observations in Natural [iistory, Strik- 
irg Editorials on Current Events, Sports, Games, 
Puzzles, etc., etc. 

Varied, Comprehensive, practical, and full of 
information, it attracts and interests alike both 
cld and young. 

Two Stirring Serial Stories, one of “ Toms 
Lire,’ the other, “ LIFE ON T:IE FRONTIZR,” 
will appear during the yeer. 

fer d for Specimen Copies—sent free. Subscription 
rrice, $1 50 in advance. 

PERRY MASON & CO.,. 
PUPLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass, 


“SPENCERIAN 
DovsBLr ELASTIC 


STEEL PENS. 


These Pers are of superior Engiish manufacture, 
and are a nearer approximation to the real SWAN 
QUILL than anything hitkertoinvertcd. Wehave 


| recently added a new pen to ths number, of great 


stuperior.ty where fine writing is dostrable, 


which 
THE QUEEN, or, Wo. 15. 


C2” A Semple Card, containing all the 15 nume 


wc dcsigna'e 


| bers, securely enclorcd, will be sent by mail, on 


| receiyt cf 25 center. 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES | 


Bo 


| Available in all parts of the world, can be procured | 
| at eed of our offices, or through’ ote correspond- 
| ents 


City Railroad Compeny, will be paid at the office of | 


the Farmers’ Loan and Trust C»mpany of the City 
cf New York, vpon prese: t tion and demand vo.a 
and efter thut cate, Free of Tax. 
FRANCIS A. COFFIN, 
. Asst Treasurer, 
St. J. & D.C. RN. Co. 


At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 
with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COCKE & CO., 


NEw YORK, PRILADELPHIA. WASHINGTON. 


SHORT HAND. 


eeks §S«nd stamp for circ. lar. 
P. vu. Bex 4847, N. Y. 


150 words s per 
minute 
P..02. Gi ae 


| WYOMING, o t. WHINERAY..Feb. 7, at 24 


Aceress 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


1388 & 140 GRAND STREET, } NEw YORE.. 


OR LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.8. MAILS. 
HE LIVEREOOL, AND G ae AT WESTERN 
- STEAM COMPANY 
Will dispatch one = Hees first-class, full power,,. 
iron screw steamships 
FROM PIER NO. 46, NORTH RIVER, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, &s follows: 
P.M. 
pt. MORGAN. -Feb. l4, at 104 A.M. 
E Feb, 21, 2t 24 P.M.. 


. 4S awesaw. Feb. 29. 
WISCONSIN, Capt. 'T. F. FREEMAN, March 7. 
Cabin passage, #80, cold. 
Steeraxe passage (Office No. 29 Broadway), $30 
currency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 6 Wail'Ste. 
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ir Farm and Garden. 








THE LIGHTNING SAW. 


E accepted an invitation the other day to see 

an exhibition of the powers of this saw, and 
certainly the large cross-cut kind worked by two men 
does go through a log with wonderful spesd. Making 
all allowance for the fact that the saw was worked by 
men who were trained to its use, it nevertheless seem3 
tous that its superiority to the old pattern is very 
marked. The difference between the two patterns is, 
that the “lightning saw,’’ by the peculiar formation 
of its teeth, tends to cut, provided it is drawn back and 
forth ; while the oid-fashioned tooth simply tearsits way 
through the wood when forced to Go so. Moreover, 
the new pattern cuts equally well both ways, the 
cutting, in distinction from the tearing properties of 
the saw, being its distinguishing features. We did not 
see a circular saw in operation, but apparently the pe- 
culiar formation of the teeth will retain its advantages 
in that form. We were not so favorably impressed by 
the small saws for hand-use, although they seemed to 
work quite as well as the old-fashioned kinds; and to 
be better in that they will serve equally well, whether 
used for cross-cutting or ripping. We are confident 
that any one who has use for a large saw in felling 
trees, or in cutting logs or other large Inmber, will be 
much pleased with Mr. Boynton’s lightning saws. 
The business address is No. 80 Beekman Street, in this 
city. 

* Swamp Lanps.—The work of reclaiming over- 
flowed or swamp lands is progressing in California. A 
mine of wealth is opened in such improvements, by 
which lands obtained at the average rates of Govern- 
ment sales of public lands ofall grades are transformed, 
at an expense usually not exceeding five dollars per 
acre, into the richest and most manageable of tillable 
areas, having the added advantage of almost perpetual 
sunshine above, and a never-failing supply of water 
beneath, securing results in production almost un- 
exampled. Companies are forming with the intention 
of systematic operations in reclaiming these lands. On 
Sherman Island, the reclamation of which was an- 
nounced three or four years ago, immense crops are 
now grown. One field in 1871is said to have yielded 
60 bushels of barley per acre. Another field, according 
to the report, brought 55 bushels of wheat per acre, 
one and a half tons of clover, and feed for cattle in the 
autumn. The number and character of these enter- 
plises are worthy of special investigation. Some com- 
panies propose to reclaim very large areas, in one ca3e 
about 80,000 acres. After reclamation these tracts are 
cut up and sold, sometimes in bodies of a hundred of 
acres, often in small farms, the lapse of time promot- 
ing further subdivision, which wil! ultimately secure a 
dense population and the highest culture. 


DissOLVING Bones. —A correspondent of the 
Horticulturist says:—‘‘ My mode of doing this is very 
simple and very effective. I have a large water-tight 
hogshead standing out doors, near the kitchen. In the 
spring I cover the bottom about six inches deep with 
dry soil. Onthis I puta layer of bones of about the 
same depth, and cover them entirely with unleached 
ashes. On these another layer of bones, then ashes, 
and so on till the hogshead is full. I leave it then ex- 
posed to the rains all summer and winter, until the 
next spring. Then, on removing the contents of the 
hogshead, I find nearly all the bones so soft that they 
will crumble to powder under a very slight pressure, 
and mixed with the ashes and the soil, they give me a 
nice little pile of most valuable manure, ready for im- 
mediate use. Any of the bones not sufficiently sub- 
dued, I return to the hogshead again for another 
twelve months’ slumber. In this way I have had no 
difficulty in transforming all the bones I can get into 
bone meal. I buy them directly from the butcher at 
a dollar a hundred pounds, for the purpose of turning 
them thus into manure, and consider them the cheap- 
est fertilizer I can obtain. 


AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION.—A convention of 
delegates, representing the interests of the State agri- 
cultural and horticultural societies, boards of agricul- 
ture, and agricultural colleges of the United States, 
will meet at the city of Washington on Taursday, the 
15th of February next, to confer upon subjects of mu- 
tual interest, and to take such action as shall be deem- 
ed expedient for the promotion of agricultural educa- 
tion, and to secure 2 more intimate connection between 
the Department and the various State and private 
schools of agriculture which are established, or are to 
be established, in different parts of the country. The 
meeting will take place in one of the rooms of the De- 
partment building, at 10 o’clock in the morning. The 
eall for this convention was issued by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture after a full interchange of views with 
efficers of agricultural colleges, and with other prom- 
inent agriculturists. 


Forcinc Littes OF THE VALLEY.—The Rural 
New-) orker gives directions for causing these favorite 
flowers to bloomin winter: In autumn take up the de- 
sired number of good, strong roots, such as have plump 
buds or crowns. Pack them closely together, either in 
pots or broad, shallow boxes, covering the crown 
about an inch deep with fine rich soil. Give sufficient 
water to settle the earth firmly about the roots, then 
place them in a position to grow and bloom. If wanted 
for the holidays, they should be placed in a warm situ- 
ticn about the firstof November. If itis not desirable 








to have them all bloom at one time, a portion can be 
kept in a cellay, and brought out a3 required. If one 
has no conservatory in which to force them, they can 
be placed near a stove, orin any warm position until 
the leaves appear; then set in a window where they 
wilireceive the light. Itis not necessary, however, that 
they shall receive the direct rays of the sun the entire 
day, as a partial shade seems to suit them best. 


Brica’s CATALOGUE.—There seems to be no reason- 
able prospeet that the Rochester florists will ever 
settle the question as to who can publish the best cat2- 
logue. We mentioned one of these the other day, and 
here is another, certainly larger, and for all that we 
can sce about as good-looking as itsrival. Caromo- 
liths and illustrations are scattered broad-cast 
through the 130 pages of the catalogue, many of them 
being very artistically executed. Messrs. Briggs & 
Brothers claim that they are the most extensive 
dealers in seeds in the country, and their list of seeds, 
bulbs, and plants, proves at least that their stock is 
unsurpassed in variety and cheapness. The catalozue 
is sent to any address on the receipt of 25 cents. 


Forests AT THE Nortu-west.—The Northera 
Pacific Railroad is organizing a system of forest-tree 
nurseries, from which itis proposed to plant large tracts 
of prairie land, and to furnish settlers with young 
trees at slight cost. 


~ Publishers’ Department, 


New York, February 7, 1872. 











FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 
ANY of our Agents, on delivering the chro- 
mos, were constantly asked by subscribers to 
furnish frames forthem. Buttheunregulated prices 
which were charged, in numerous instances, we find 
to have made dissatisfaction reflecting on the pub- 
lishers of this paper. 

At considerable trouble, therefore, we have made 
arrangements by which frames for our premium 
chromos may be had by Subscribers from the Can- 
vassing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform 
rate of charges, per frame : 

No. 1 Black Walnut, *-inch Gilt molding, $1.25. 


a 1.50. 
3 “ “ “ “ 1.85. 
No. 1 Gilt, 13-inch 1.40. 
a gees 1.80. 
 * i Belgian pattern, 2.%5. 


Specimens of these frames will be shown by the 
Agents, who can obtain them at wholesale rates from 
the Publishers, arrangements having been made to 
supply them by thousands. 





HOW TO DO IT. 


E beg all who deal with this office, either as 
subscribers or advertisers, will bear in mind 

the fact that the Christian Union and its managers 
earnestly desire to deal justly, liberally, and agreeably, 
with every body. If any thing goes wrong, let the 


‘publishers have a full chance of understanding the af- 


fair. No one need ever close up any business dealing 
with this office, with the feeling that he has been 
wronged; for it will always be regarded as a favor if 
due notice be given of any irregularity or error or un- 
pleasantness of any description in connection with the 
paper, in order that it may be righted. The great 
pressure of business at the beginning of the year may 
necessitate delays; the impossibility of watching every 
act of every subordinate may sometimes result in un- 
pleasantness; but a little patience, a little considera- 
tion, a little kind explanation on both sides will 
generally put matters right again. 

Every possible effort is made to bring the Christian 
Union up to the highest standard of excellence asa 
family Weekly; to make it of interest to as many dif- 
ferent classes of minds as its space will allow; to keep 
it pure, bright, attractive, stimulating of thought, 
helpful to piety in living, Christian in spirit,—a whole- 
some, cheering, welcome guest to every fireside that it 
visits. And, while not without an ambition to see ita 
power in the land, to see it really what a kindly 
critic has called it, ‘“‘the ablest and most popular of 
American religious periodicals,’’ its publishers aim first 
to have it a home paper, and mean to do everything in 
their power to second the editorial management in 
keeping it, in all its departments, a journal bearing 
something to every member of the household—and con- 
taining nothing which every member of the household 
may not read. 





DOES IT PAY? 

What? 

To Canvass fer subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
and the lovely Chromos “ Wide Awake’ and * Fast 
Asleep?” 

Well, the question is so often asked that it seems 
worth while to answer it. We don’t propose to answer 
it, put the facts will speak in their own behalf. What 
are they? 

An old agent, who knows, says: ‘I have never pre- 
sented anything for sale that so nearly met with the 
approval of the entire reading community. Sorry I 
did not work for itsooner. Think it the best business 
for canvassers ever offered by any firm, to my knowl- 
cage.” 





Vor. V., No. 7. 
cedmciial Fee FOCI ES = CJ 

What is this business, then ? Here is the record of 
one or two trials. 

One agent in three months took onz thousand names. 
Another in thirty-five days took six hundred and 
seventy-two names. Another gathered one hundred 
and cightecn in a weck (that rate would make 1,534 in 
three months!) and still another forty-seven in one day 
aud three months at that seale would give 4,277!) and 
the last stunning report was cighty-one in one day’ 
(6,075 in three months), though the same man took in 
the city cf Washington, D. C., forty-one subscribers. 
in one hour! (That we won’t calculate for ‘three 
menths!) 

’ Itisone of the things that takes on sight, and any 
agent of fair intelligence and real activity must make 
a successful canvass of it. Camvassers are averaging. 
wages all the way from $5.00 and $10.00, to $40.09 a day. 

Now, forty dollars a day sounds like a good deal of 
money—and itis. But we have canvassers who have 
made it and more too. The averageis, of course, not 
so high, but the business is a paying one. It is worth 
a gocd trial by any one who has the least talent for 
canvassing. Every one is doing well. We want an 
active, intelligent agent ineverytown. Send for terms 
to the publishers of the Christian Union, 27 Park 
Place, N. Y. 

















To Our AGENTs.—We shall still send the IJllus- 
trated Holiday Number ¥Frez to all new subscribers 
to THE CHRISTIAN UNION, Whose names are received 
within the next two weeks, but send the back num- 
bers only from the ist of the month, dating the sub- 
scription from that time. 

In sending lists and names of subscribers, Agents 
will serve the convenience of clerks and printers, and 
£0 hasten their own returns, by always keeping the 
list of names on separate sheets from their business let- 
ters. Write the letter; inclose the list, with your own 
name and addressas Agent and the date of sending 
plainly written at the head. 





To NEw SUBSCRIBERS.—Although we have printed 
many thousand more copies than usual of our issues 
since January ist, the rush of new subscri’.cts has 
entirely exhausted the edition. From the present 
number, all subscriptions received in any month will 
date from the Ist of that month. 

We shall, however, furnish the HoLttpAay NoMBER 
free to all new subscribers, and will, in addition, sérve 
52 issues (one year) of the Christian Union; i.c. 53 num- 
bers in all, for the price of one year’s subscription. 





WHEN DoEs YouR SUBSCRIPTION Expire ?—Here- 
after the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
Union at the expiration of the time for which it is 
paid, so thatif you wish to continue it, it would be 
well to renew your subscription at least two weeks be- 
fore the time expires, in order to have the paper.come 
right along ‘without break. By so doing, you will also 
get your name earlier on the Chromo list. Look at 
the printed label on your paper, the date thereon 
shows when your subscription expires. 








PriymMovutH Putrit.—Is a weekly pamphlet, vary- 
ing from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINwoop’s verbatim phonographic 
reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER's Sermons, 
Fach pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection”’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos ‘“ Wide 
Awake” and “Fast pei Ml ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing,—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now asubscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
who wil! send us two new subscriptions with $6.60 for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Or CHRomos.) 





THe Youtn’s Companion.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well-as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos ‘‘ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,” ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
pose for cne year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 

ighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion, free for one 

ear, to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
JnroN who will send us a new subscription, with his: 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CurisTIAN Union and 
Chromos * Wide Awake and Fast Asieep.’”’ Both offers. 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion, 








THE CURISTIAN UNION. 
TERMS FOR 1872. 


Single copies, $3 per annum ; four copies, $10, which is $2.5) a copy * 
eight —. $20. ‘The party who sends us $20 for aclub of eight 
copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy sree. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs, in their respective towns, can 
afterwards edd single copies at $2.50. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty cents in addition, to pay the American postage. hen a 
draft or money-order can conveniently be sent, it will be preferred, 
as it will prevent the possibility of the loss of money by mail. The 

ostege on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only 

wenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office 
where the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s rermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent to 
one address for $5. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are willing to 
Send to the publishers for TERMS, && 
e of the Advertising Dey*rtment, 
with advertisers. * . 


pay a liberal compensation. 
Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has eh: 
and is authorized to make contrac! 





